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MAN-POWER AND MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS: 
THE CASE FOR HUMAN ENGINEERING * 


By ROBERT M. YERKES, Pu.D. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


FACTORS UNDERLYING MILITARY MIGHT 


HERE are two great classes of mili- 
tary resources: the mechanical and 
the human; matériel and man-power. 
The two are interdependent, supple- 
mental, all-important. For maximal ef- 
fectiveness of organization and opera- 
tion, each must be dealt with inventive- 
ly, constructively, skilfully, boldly. In 
the invention, production, and use of 
military machines and materials, in the 
varied applications of physical science 
to problems of mechanism versus man, 
the United States and its military es- 
tablishments undoubtedly can compete 
favorably with any country in the world. 
Mechanical engineering? is at once high- 
ly developed and represented in the 
1 Published with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

This statement was prepared in consultation 
with W. V. Bingham, who, it will be recalled, 
in 1917 was a member of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the Army and 
subsequently a Lieutenant Colonel in the Per- 
sonnel Branch of the General Staff. It was 
transmitted to the Secretary of War in Jan- 
uary, 1941. Since that time steps have been 
taken by the War Department which partially 
meet the recommendations of the memorandum. 

2 Used here as inclusive of all branches of 
engineering save the human—civil, chemical, 


electrical, aeronautical,comm onal, trans- 
portational, etc. 


Army by professionally trained person- 
nel whose competence is a matter of 
national strength and pride. By contrast 
with this situation, correspondingly in- 
telligent, effective, and forward-looking 
applications of science to the problems 
of military man-power await initiative. 
In almost everything mechanical, our 
Army is in the van of progress; where- 
as in most things human, we tend to be 
conservative and seemingly to wait to be 
pushed over the threshold of adventure 
by necessity or other unpleasant circum- 
stance. 


MILITARY PROBLEMS TO WHICH PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND RELATED SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
ARE APPLICABLE 


This memorandum neither assumes 
nor implies that the Army is unaware of 
the needs and possibilities which are 
herein set forth. Actually there is wide- 
spread knowledge of human problems 
and eagerness to profit by the help of 
competent specialists. Much is in prog- 
ress in our existing organization to in- 
crease military man-power and more is 
provided for in plan, but it is not 
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enough. 

Although human engineering, as a 
recognized and accepted branch of tech- 
nology, is in process of birth, there are 
several areas of military needs within 
which it is fully prepared for usefulness. 
The following are cited as significant 
examples: 

1. Initial classification and assign- 
ment of recruits after interview, ap- 
praisal, and measurement by psycho- 
metric procedures. 

2. Selection of men for training as 
officers, for commission or for special 
assignment, in the light of objective 
measurements of ability as well as of 
recorded data concerning performance, 
appraisal by interviewing boards, and 
other relevant facts. 

3. Appraisal of trade or other skills, 
aptitudes, and special serviceableness, 
and selection of men for training or 
assignment in the light of scientifically 
ascertained probabilities of their suc- 
cess in those assignments. 

4. Evaluation, supplementation, and 
improvement of methods of training; 
solution of special problems of training 
in the Armored Force, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Signal Corps, and other arms and 
services ; simplification and speeding-up 
of basic training in the light of psycho- 
technical analyses of the steps involved 
in mastering the necessary information 
and skills. 

5. Enhancement and maintenance of 
morale—a task bristling with technical 
problems essentially psychological in 
nature. 

6. Treatment of malingerers and of- 
fenders in a way to minimize interfer- 
ence with military training and to bene- 
fit the men, without running counter to 
the demands of public opinion—a baf- 
fling problem requiring systematie, 
scientific handling. 

These at the moment are recognized 


as outstandingly important among the 
directions in which human engineering 
might immediately be made to increase 
the strength of our military establish- 
ments. The possibility turns primarily 
on recent extension of knowledge of the 
facts and laws of human behavior and 
developments of psychometric tech- 
niques, illustrated most strikingly in the 
results of current researches on selec- 
tion and training of airplane pilots. 

Relevant to our situation is the fact 
that in mechanical engineering we do 
not consider impossible that which is 
unachieved ; instead, problems are posed, 
needs presented, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that the necessary can and 
will be accomplished. This we submit is 
the only profitable attitude toward the 
development here termed “military hu- 
man engineering.” 


NAZI MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Our Army assumed and maintained 
leadership in the application of psychol- 
ogy to military problems during World 
War I. But Germany also, although in 
less varied ways, improved and profited 
by adventures in human engineering. 
Banking on her experience, and having 
access to the official reports of psycho- 
logical service in the Army of the United 
States, she rebuilt her military organi- 
zation along psychological lines follow- 
ing the war. And when about 1935 op- 
portunity appeared for vast expansive 
development of her military might, she 
quickly created an unprecedented type 
of organization for human engineering. 

During the last five years the Nazi 
command has built its organization 
about and by means of the marshaled 
resources of experts in problems of per- 
sonnel. Known as Military Psycholo- 
gists, given dignity, status, and high re- 
sponsibility in the Army, they actively 
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and aggressively further human engi- 
neering. In wisdom of organization and 
effectiveness of utilization of psychologi- 
cal services, the Nazis already have 
achieved something that is entirely 
without parallel in military history. It 
is not without interest that what has 
happened in Germany is the logical se- 
quel to the psychological and personnel 
services in our own Army during 1917— 
1918. 

The Nazi Army has today a highly 
trained corps of psychologists who as 
personnel experts are serving in mili- 
tary research laboratories and else- 
where as needed. Concerning the nature 
of this provision, we quote a few sen- 
tences from a report by an Australian 
psychologist :* 


A psychological laboratory is attached to 
each army corps, but its direction is centralized 
in the Psychological Laboratory of the War 
Ministry of the Reich in Berlin. The chief 
functions of the central laboratory may be 
considered as research, the devising of or de- 
velopment of new methods and the testing out 
of others, which have been devised in other 
army laboratories .. . Until the reintroduction 
of compulsory service in 1935, each local labora- 
tory attached to an army corps staff consisted 
of four psychologists and four military officers 
as advisers, but since then these staffs have 
been more than doubled. 


Evidently the Nazis, in the interim 
between world wars, prepared with in- 
comparable foresight, wisdom, and pa- 
tience for the scientific management of 
military man-power. If their opponents 
are to compete with them, it must be 
either by equaling this development or 
by devising something superior. We face 
the fact that no army, except that of 
Nazi Germany, has other than fragmen- 
tary, meager, and inadequate provisions 
for the utilization and further develop- 
ment of human engineering. 

8 Manuscript report, “Psychological Test 


Methods in the German Army,” by Dr. A. H. 
Martin, Sydney, Australia. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES DURING 
WORLD WAR I 


As basis for further efforts to increase 
our military man-power and effective- 
ness, we have a valued background of 
experience in the personnel and psycho- 
logical services during World War I. 
From among the several lines of service 
to Army and Navy which merit con- 
sideration, we select two for illustrative 
use. 

1. Under the direction of the Adju- 
tant General of the Army, a civilian 
committee for classification of personne! 
supervised the development and installa- 
tion of methods and mechanisms for 
personnel classification, trade testing 
and training, and officer selection and 
rating. 

Concerning this notable service in 
military human engineering, General 
McCain‘ has written: 

The importance of personnel work was early 
recognized and the development of an adequate 
personnel system for the United States Army 
entrusted to a group of specialists who were 
called by the Secretary of War, “The Commit- 
tee on Classification of Personnel in the Army,” 
but who worked in the early days directly un- 
der my jurisdiction. The system worked out by 
this group is probably the most effective now 
in existence. Its purpose is (1) to secure a 
contented and efficient army by placing each 
enlisted man where he has the opportunity to 
make the most of his talent and skill; (2) to 
commission, assign and promote officers on 
merit and (3) to simplify the procedure of 
discovering talent and assigning it where most 
needed. 

In carrying out these purposes various tools 
were constructed. Among such the following 
are noteworthy: Enlisted Men’s Qualification 
Card; Commissioned Officers’ Qualification 
Card; Trade Specifications; Oral Trade Tests; 
Picture Trade Tests; Performance Trade Tests ; 
Personnel Specifications (Enlisted Personnel) ; 


* Foreword by H. P. McCain, Major General, 
U.S.A., Formerly the Adjutant General, Vol- 
ume I, «History of the Personnel System, ” The 
Personnel System of the United States Army. 
1919, Washington. 
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and Personnel Specifications (Commissioned 
Personnel). 


2. Psychological examining in the 
Army was provided for by organization 
of a Division of Psychology in the Office 
of the Surgeon General. Methods were 
especially prepared to meet military re- 
quirements, and nearly two million re- 
cruits were examined, classified, and re- 
ported on to commanding officers and to 
the headquarters in the Office of the 
Surgeon General. 

Psychological examining constituted 
a novel, pioneer military service, the 
results of which the Army was not then 
well prepared to use advantageously. 
Nevertheless, practical values were 
widely recognized by experienced offi- 
cers, and in many commands highly ap- 
preciated. Even in an early stage of the 
development of psychological examin- 
ing, Colonel Henry A. Shaw, Medical 
Corps, reporting as inspector to the 
Surgeon General, November 16, 1917, 
wrote’ in part as follows: 


In view of the successful results of the psy- 
chological examinations at Camp Lee and of 
the high opinion of the value of the tests by 
all unprejudiced observers, including the com- 
mandin~ general, the chief of staff, the ranking 
medical officers and many company officers, I 
recommend that the scheme be extended to in- 
clude all enlisted and drafted men and all newly 
appointed officers, provided competent psycholo- 
gists can be found to take charge.* 


These two developments, classifiable 
as human engineering, that of trade 
testing and personnel classification in 
the Adjutant General’s Office and that of 
psychological examining and classifica- 
tion in the Surgeon General’s Office, un- 


5 “Psychol Examining in the United 
States Army,” Memoirs National Academy of 
Sciences, 1921, Vol. 15, p. 22. 

s Psychological Examining, both within and 
without the Army, was commonly, to its dis- 
advantage, confused with Psychiatric Medical 
oo two were entirely distinct and 
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doubtedly should have constituted one 
service under a single appropriate mili- 
tary organization. It was wholly acci- 
dental that they came to be provided for 
in different parts of the Army — the 
accident of personal acquaintance serv- 
ing as basis for access to officials who 
had the time, patience, and insight to 
consider novel proposals.’ Had these be- 
ginnings of human engineering in the 
United States Army been made under 
the direction of some one authority, the 
history of progress and the present sta- 
tus of this type of development certainly 
would have been extremely different. 


NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR HUMAN 
ENGINEERING IN THE ARMY TODAY: 
A PLAN 


We submit that applications of sci- 
ence through the organization of pro- 
vision for human engineering constitute 
a prime essential for competition with 
Nazi military might, self-assurance, and 
prestige. It is essential that immediate- 
ly, and in every practicable way, the ef- 
fectiveness of dealing with problems of 
man-power be enhanced to the utmost. 
To that end we propose for considera- 
tion, in the light of our intensive World 


7 As a matter of fact, two recommendations 
made at the close of World War I were even- 
tually adopted: first, that there should be in 
the Office of The Adjutant General an officer 
with the rank of Brigadier General, to be known 
as Assistant The Adjutant General, with the 
primary responsibility of overseeing the entire 
program of personnel classification; and sec- 
ond, that the — and personnel of the Di- 
vision of Psychol of the Surgeon General’s 
Office be transfe to the Adjutant General’s 
Office. This second recommendation, however, 
was not adopted for many years; and, until the 
present emergency arose, no psychologist was 
on extended duty in the Adjutant eral’s 
Office, the General Staff, or the Office of the 
Surgeon General, so it is not surprising that 
scientific investigations looking toward ad- 
vancement of personnel technology were not 
pushed, nor was adequate provision made for 


the recruitment, training, and tentative assign- 

ment of either regular or reserve officers hav- 

naa qualifications in military psy- 
ology. 
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War I experience in the military psycho- 
logical service and of our knowledge of 
Nazi uses of psychological principles 
and military psychologists, the follow- 
ing plan of organization. 

Establishment in the Army of the 
United States of— 

1. A Central Research Laboratory 
and Training Center for Military Psy- 
chology, to work on technical problems 
and to provide both procedures and 
specialized personnel for the services of 
human engineering. This type of organi- 
zation is suggested not as an emergency 
measure to speed preparedness, but as 
provision for long-time development, 
within the military establishment, of 
professionally qualified personnel, ade- 
quate techniques, equipment, etc., which 
should ultimately place the study of 
problems of man-power on equal footing 
with those of machine-power. 

2. Provision in the Tables of Organi- 
zation of each corps area and major 
training center for a staff officer to ad- 
vise the Commanding General on mat- 
ters of human engineering. 

3. Provision for appropriate repre- 
sentation of these interests in the Gen- 
eral Staff and the War College, as well 
as in the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 

4. Introduction at the United States 
Military Academy of a basic course in 
psychology and its military applications. 


INNOVATIONAL CHARACTER OF THIS 
PROPOSAL 


Prior to World War I this proposal 
for extensive development and use of 
human engineering in our military es- 
tablishments would have commanded 
scant attention. The status of techniques 
and practical achievement then justified 


hope and optimism, but not assurance 
of important immediate values. 

Experience here and in Germany since 
then has provided ample evidence that 
the science of behavior and its associ- 
ated psychotechnology can be made in- 
valuable to military organization. The 
plan here offered is timely; the oppor- 
tunity for progress is unique. We argue 
from demonstrated values that it in- 
volves only reasonable risks and offers 
extraordinary promise of practical 
serviceableness. 

Germany has a long lead in the de- 
velopment of military psychology. Her 
achievements must be surpassed. We 
cannot afford to do otherwise than re- 
cover the leadership in this field of hu- 
man technology which was ours by vir- 
tue of pioneering in psychological mili- 
tary service during the years of Ameri- 
ca’s participation in World War I. 


HISTORICALLY SIGNIFICANT DOCUMZNTS 
RELATIVE TO MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


1. Official report of personnel work, Adjutant 
General’s Office, World War I: The Per- 
sonnel System of the United States Army. 
Vol. I. History of the Personnel System; 
Vol. II. The Personnel Manual.Washington, 
1919. 

2. Official report of psychological examining, 
Surgeon General’s Office, World War I: 
Psychological Examining in the United 
States Army. Memoirs National Academy 
of Sciences, 1921, Vol. 15. 

8. Dodge, Raymond. Mental Engineering dur- 
ing the War. American Review of Reviews, 
1919, 59: 504-508. Mental Engineering af- 
ter the War. Ibid., 1919, 59: 606-610. 

4. Official report of the Chairman, Psychology 
Committee, National Research Council, 
relative to psychological service, World 
War I: Report of the Psychology Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council. Psy- 
chological Review, 1919, 26: 83-149; also in 
Reprint and Circular Series of the Nation- 
al Research Council, No. 2. 
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THE WORK OF THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By KARL M. DALLENBACH, Pu.D. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HE Emergency Committee in Psy- 

chology, organized during the fall 
of 1940 by the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council, consists of ten mem- 
bers:? one representative from every 
one of the six national psychological or- 
ganizations; three members-at-large ap- 
pointed by the Council; and one ex 
officio member, the chairman of the Di- 
vision. The Committee was established 
to replace the various emergency com- 
mittees that had been or were about to 
be organized by the different national 
and sectional psychological societies, and 
to unify and to bring to a focus the 
work that these separate committees 
were to perform. 

As a committee of the National Re- 
search Council, the Emergency Commit- 
tee has the duty and authority to receive 
requests for aid and assistance on psy- 
chological problems that come from the 
federal agencies, to devise ways and 
means of meeting those requests, and to 
keep in touch with and to coordinate the 
psychological work that is being done in 
behalf of the various civil and govern- 
mental agencies. Though the Commit- 
tee lacks the power of initiative, it may, 
as it has frequently done during the 
past, anticipate requests and take steps 
to meet them before they are made so 


1 For the names see K. M. Dallenbach, The 
Emergency Committee in Psychology, JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY, 1941, 5(1, Janu- 
ary-February) : 42-43. 


that when they are received no time will 
be lost in getting the work under way. 
Since it represents the six national psy- 
chological organizations, the Committee 
has the added duty of keeping the mem- 
bers of these organizations, which in- 
clude practically all of the psychologists 
of the country, informed as to what is 
going on, in so far as the giving out of 
that information is not inconsistent with 
the national defense. 

To the date of writing this report 
(June 5, 1941), the Emergency Commit- 
tee has held six meetings: October 28, 
November 3, December 6, 1940, and Jan- 
uary 17, March 7, and May 1-2, 1941. 
Since it had no precedence to follow in 
the discharge of its duties, the Commit- 
tee had to feel its way. The first few 
months were consequently devoted chief- 
ly to learning its job, establishing con- 
tacts with other agencies of the national 
defense, and devising ways and means 
of meeting anticipated requests. 

1. Contact with other committees 
and agencies.—The Emergency Com- 
mittee immediately established contact 
with other committees of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council that were 
concerned with psychological problems 
and has since worked in close coopera- 
tion with them. Dr. W. S. Miles, mem- 
ber of the Emergency Committee repre- 
senting the American Psychological 
Association, in an article that follows, 
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describes the coordination of the psy- 
chological services in behalf of the na- 
tional defense.” 

a) Dr. Miles is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Neurotic Behav- 
ior. He has, therefore, been able to keep 
the Emergency Committee in constant 
touch with the work on neurotic behav- 
ior. His committee has accepted the re- 
sponsibility, referred to it by the Emer- 
gency Committee, of studying the prob- 
lem of neurosis in the light of the pres- 
ent emergency. Reports of progress on 
this problem are frequently received 
from him by the Emergency Committee. 

b) Dr. W. V. Bingham, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee to the Adju- 
tant General’s Office on the Classification 
of Military Personnel, and Dr. John G. 
Jenkins, director of research of the 
Committee on Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots, attended the December 
6 and May 1-2 meetings of the Emer- 
gency Committee. On both occasions 
they answered numerous questions 
about their work and advised the Emer- 
gency Committee how it could be of 
assistance to them. Their cooperation 
has been wholehearted and helpful, and 
letters of inquiry and other matters re- 
lating to their work that have come to 
the Emergency Committee have been re- 
ferred to them for action and disposal. 
Thus has direction been achieved and 
duplication of effort avoided. In the 
pages which follow, Dr. Bingham and 
Dr. Jenkins describe, respectively, the 
services that psychology is rendering in 
the army® and in the air corps.* 


2 Coordination of Psychological Services in 
the National Emergency, JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PsYCHOLoGy, 1941, 5(5, September-Oc- 
tober) : 216-220. 

’W. V. Bingham, Psychological Services in 
the United States Army, JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PsycHoLocy, 1941, 5(5, September-Octo- 
ber) : 221-224. 

4 John G. Jenkins, Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
gla 1941, 5 (5, September-October) : 228— 


c) In addition to the divisional com- 


mittees, the Emergency Committee has 


established and maintained close rela- 
tion with the Psychological Service in 
the U. S. Navy and the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
Dr. C. M. Louttit, Lieutenant-Comman- 
der in the U. S. Naval Reserve on active 
duty in Washington as a specialist in 
psychology, tells below® of the psycho- 
logical services in the Navy. He has at- 
tended several meetings of the Emer- 
gency Committee and is serving as a 
member of the Subcommittee on the 
Listing of Personnel in Psychology. Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, member-at-large 
on the Emergency Committee, is the 
director of the National Roster. It is by 
virtue of this interlocking of offices that 
the Committee has been able to keep 
abreast the Roster. Because of the Com- 
mittee’s interest in the nature and dis- 
tribution of human talents, abilities, and 
skills and because of the increasing and 
sometimes conflicting demands made up- 
on America’s resources of trained scien- 
tists and specialists, the director of the 
Roster was requested at the March meet- 
ing to make a study of human priorities 
and of the present and expected de- 
mands for scientists and other specially 
trained individuals by the national de- 
fense agencies.* 

Surveys established.—To obtain 
information on problems and opportuni- 
ties of service, the following tasks have 
been delegated. 

a) Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, representing 
the Society of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists on the Emergency Committee, was 
assigned at the first meeting of the Com- 


5 Psychological Work in the United States 
Navy, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY, 
1941, 5 (5, September-October) : 225-227. 

* Dr. Carmichael’s report on the personnel in 
psychology that is available for service in the 
present emergency will be published in this 
JOURNAL, November-December, 1941.—Eprror. 
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mittee the responsibility, as editor-in- 
chief, of compiling a bibliography on 
military psychology. With the aid of 
fourteen assistant editors, he pushed the 
bibliography rapidly forward to comple- 
tion. Its early printing in the June, 1941, 
number of the Psychological Bulletin’ 
was made possible by the generous co- 
operation of Dr. John A. McGeoch, the 
editor of the Bulletin, and of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, which un- 
derwrote part of the printing costs. The 
bibliography is a positive contribution 
to the national defense; it not only indi- 
cates what has been done in psychology 
in the interest of military efficiency but 
in addition it opens up new fields of re- 
search, fields in which the psychologists 
of democratic America have heretofore 
been but slightly informed. 

b) Dr. R. A. Brotemarkle, represent- 
ing the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology on the Emergency 
Committee, and Dr. H. S. Langfeld were 
given the task of making a confidential 
study of war experiences and behavior. 
They sought, and have obtained through 
confidential sources, information con- 
cerning the psychological activities, ci- 
vilian and military, in Germany, Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States. The 
information they obtained, and the con- 
tacts that they have made, have been of 
great help not only to the Emergency 
Committee but to other agencies con- 
cerned with the national defense. Speci- 
fically, their activities have been of 
assistance to Dr. Pratt in connection 
with the bibliography on military psy- 
chology; to the National Research 
Council in its consideration of the prob- 
lem of morale; and to the subcommittee 
which is organizing a course of study in 
military psychology. Dr. Brotemarkle* 
writes below of the psychological train- 


tSpecial number, “Mili Psychology,” 
1941, 38 (6, June): 309-508. 


ing needed for government service. 

c) Dr. Dael Wolfle, representing the 
Psychometric Society, was early as- 
signed the task of canvassing the psy- 
chologists of the country and of listing 
the various ways in which they, as psy- 
chologists, found themselves able to be 
of assistance in the present emergency. 
Dr. Wolfie has given two preliminary 
reports and the list of activities that he 
has compiled is rather impressive. The 
substance of his final report appears be- 
low.® 

d) Dr. R. M. Yerkes, member-at- 
large on the Emergency Committee, and 
Dr. W. S. Miles were assigned the duty, 
as liaison officers, of establishing con- 
tacts with the governmental agencies 
and of inviting their attention to the 
existence of the Committee and to the 
services that it and the psychologists of 
the country were prepared to render in 
the furtherance of the national defense. 
The achievements of the psychological 
services in World War I are described 
above’® by Dr. Yerkes; by building upon 
these achievements, the Emergency 
Committee hopes to extend the services 
of psychology in the present emergency. 

8. Services implemented. — The 
Emergency Committee has established 
the following subcommittees for special 
services: 

a) A Subcommittee on Perceptual 
Problems was organized with Dr. S. W. 
Fernberger of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as chairman. The members of 
this subcommittee with their fields of 


*R. A. Brotemarkle, Training Needed by 
Psychologists for Government Service, JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PsycHOLOGy, 1941, 5 (5, Sep- 
tember-October) : 245-248. 

® Dael Wolfie, Psychologists’ Activities in the 
National Emergency, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PsycHoLocy, 1941, 5 (5, September-October) 
240-242. 

10 Robert M. Yerkes, Man-Power and Mili- 
tary Effectiveness: The Case for Human En- 
gineering, JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
oGy, 1941, 5 (September-October) : 205-209. 
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experience are as follows: 


J. J. Gibson, Smith College, percep- 
tion 

C. H. Graham, Brown University, 
vision 

J. P. Guilford, University of Southern 
California, psychometrics 

H. Helson, Bryn Mawr College, vision 

R. B. MacLeod, Swarthmore College, 
perception 

J. P. Nafe, Washington University, 
cutaneous sensitivity 

S. S. Stevens, Harvard University, au- 
dition 

E. G. Wever, Princeton University, 
audition 

M. J. Zigler, Wellesley College, kines- 
thesis 


This subcommittee prepared the section 
on perception in Dr. Pratt’s bibliogra- 
phy on military psychology. It has made 
a study, by means of a questionary sent 
to 164 laboratories of the preceptual re- 
search in the United States. This study 
lists and classifies the work in progress, 
the physical equipment, and the person- 
nel."? This subcommittee has also given 
advice and assistance upon perceptual 
problems to several agencies concerned 
directly with the national defense. 

b) A Subcommittee on Learning and 
Training was established at the March 
meeting. Dr. M. R. Trabue of Pennsyl- 
vania State College was appointed chair- 
man with the following members: 


F. N. Freeman, University of Cali- 
fornia 

R. W. Husband, University of Wis- 
consin 

F. S. Keller, Columbia University 

A. W. Melton, University of Missouri 

Millicent Pond, Waterbury, Conn. 

E. K. Strong, Stanford University 

11S. W. Fernberger, Perceptual Research in 


the United States, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1941, 54 (3, July) : 485-436. 


This subcommittee has been requested 
to study the possibility of constructing 
or adapting special apitude tests for the 
selection of women for mechanical 
trades and occupations, thus anticipat- 
ing the day when women may be called 
into industry so that the men may be re- 
leased for the armed forces. To it has 
also been referred the request from the 
Army for information concerning the 
learning of the Morse code. 

c) At the May meeting, two other sub- 
committees were established: one on the 
Problems of Mental Deficiency and a 
second on the Listing of Personnel in 
Psychology. The first, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. E. A. Doll of the Vine- 


land Training School, has the following 
members: 


Florentine Hackbusch, Bureau of 
Mental Health, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Welfare 

H. Meltzer, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

George Ordahl, Sonoma State Home, 
Eldridge, Calif. 

Rudolf Pintner, Columbia University 

Mary Vanuxem, Laurelton State Vil- 
lage, Laurelton, Penn. 


Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt of George 
Washington University is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Listing of Per- 


sonnel. It has the following member- 
ship: 


Robert A. Brotemarkle, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College 

Edgar A. Doll, Vineland Training 
School 

John G. Jenkins, University of Mary 
land 

C. M. Louttit, Indiana University 

Ruth A. Tolman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


At the request of Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Deputy Director of the Selective 
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Service System, this subcommittee pre- 
pared and submitted lists of psycholo- 
gists throughout the country, by state 
and city, who would serve the local Se- 
lective Service Boards as consultants in 
determining the mental qualifications of 
referred registrants. When this task had 
been completed, the subcommittee 
turned to the listing of psychologists 
subject to call for military training, so 
that it would be possible to keep track of 
them when inducted into the service and 
to place them eventually in officer train- 
ing schools of military psychology. Dr. 
Britt tells below” of the various phases 
of the work of his subcommittee. 

d) To facilitate the translation of 
articles and papers printed in foreign 
languages, which might be referred to 
the Emergency Committee, Dr. Carroll 
C. Pratt was appointed at the March 
meeting as director of a repository of 
the names of translators. It is hoped 
that all psychologists willing and able to 
assist in this work will notify Dr. Prati, 
naming the language or languages in 
which they are prepared to translate. 

€) Questions concerning the estab- 
lishment of a school for military psy- 
chology and plans for courses and out- 
lines of study—problems raised by Dr. 
Bingham at the December meeting of 
the Emergency Committee in connection 
with his work in the classification of 
military personnel—were referred at 
that time to Dr. Yerkes for considera- 
tion and report. Far-reaching plans and 
proposals were subsequently presented 
by him. At the May meeting, his task 
was broadened and Dr. Brotemarkle was 
assigned to assist him on the project. 

4. Other projects initiated.—In ad- 
dition to implementing the projects de- 
scribed above, all of which are under its 


12 Steuart Henderson Britt, The Listing of 
Personnel in Psychology, JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PsYCHOLoGy, 1941, 5 (5, September-Octo- 
ber) : 243-245. 


direct responsibility, the Emergency 
Committee has initiated several projects 
that are now independent of it. 

a) The first of these was concerned 
with the problem of morale. That prob- 
lem and the question of establishing a 
subcommittee to deal with it was con- 
sidered at the first meeting of the Emer- 
gency Committee. Final action was not 
taken, however, until the Conference on 
the Psychological Factors in Morale, 
convoked by the National Research 
Council, was held early in November. 
Some of the members of the Emergency 
Committee participated in that Confer- 
ence and all attended it. Dr. Gordon All- 
port, representing the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues on 
the Emergency Committee, was the 
chairman of the Conference. 

The Conference recommended that a 
Committee on Morale be established, 
and the Emergency Committee, in a 
meeting held immediately following the 
adjournment of the Conference, con- 
curred in that recommendation. Be- 
cause of the ramifications of the prob- 
lem of morale, the Emergency Commit- 
tee, however, thought it desirable to 
have other scientific and lay groups rep- 
resented on the proposed committee and 
therefore advisable to establish it as a 
separate and independent committee. 
The committee has not as yet been ap- 
pointed, but the Emergency Committee 
has followed with understanding and 
appreciation the action taken by the 
National Research Council upon its rec- 
ommendation. In the meantime, prob- 
lems and suggestions concerned with 
morale that come to the Committee have 
been referred to Dr. Allport for action 
and disposition. He describes in an arti- 
cle below’ the services of psychology in 


18 Gordon W. Allport, Psychological Service 
for Civilian Morale, JOURNAL oF CONSULTING 
oe 1941, 5 (5, September-October) 
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the problem of civilian morale. 

b) The question of initiating con- 
tacts with Latin-American psychologists 
and of improving cultural relations with 
the South American Republics was also 
early considered. Because of the com- 
plexity and extreme delicacy of the 
problem, decision regarding it was post- 
poned. A special committee, consisting 
of Drs. Allport and Brotemarkle, was 
appointed at the January meeting to 
study the problem. In the light of their 
report, which was given at the subse- 
quent meeting in March, the Emergency 
Committee recommended that a Com- 
mittee on Latin-American Psychology be 
established and that this committee have 
Divisional status coordinate with other 
Divisional committees concerned with 
the same problem. The recommendation 
was approved by the Council and on 
April 10 the following committee was 
appointed with Dr. J. G. Beebe-Center 
of Harvard University as chairman. 


Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

Leonard W. Doob, Yale University 

Esther A. Gaw, Ohio State University 

Arthur F. Jenness, University of Ne- 
braska 

Herbert S. Langfeld, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


5. Publicity within the profession.— 
The duty of keeping psychologists in- 
formed has been amply discharged. 

On November 3, 1940, a note telling of 
the establishment of the Emergency 
Committee, naming its personnel, and 
describing the activities in which it was 
then engaged was released for publica- 
tion by the central offices of the Coun- 
cil..* On December 28, a symposium on 
the Psychological Services in the Present 
Emergency was held in Philadelphia by 


14 Cf. JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 
1941, 5 (1, January-February) : 42-43. 
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Section I of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. At this 
meeting the present and potential con- 
tributions of psychology in behalf of the 
national defense were described and dis- 
cussed. Three members of the Emergen- 
cy Committee, in addition to other psy- 
chologists engaged in the national de- 
fense, spoke on the program. 

On February 15, 1941, a confidential 
letter from the Committee, which told 
of its activities, was sent out by the Di- 
visional Offices to every member and 
associate of the six constituent societies 
—approximately 3700 letters in all. On 
March 20, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, with the approval of the Council, 
described the activities of psychologists 
in the present emergency in Science 
Service’s “Adventures in Science” series 
which is broadcast over the Columbia 
system. On April 12, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, Dr. Wolfle outlined the organiza- 
tion of all the committees of the Nation- 
al Research Council and described in 
particular the work of the Emergency 
Committee in Psychology. 

This publicity has resulted in a flood 
of letters to the Emergency Committee 
with requests for information, offers of 
services, and suggestions of varying 
merit. All the letters have been cour- 
teously answered. Those containing sug- 
gestions of seeming merit, of which 
there have been many, have been 
brought to the attention and considera- 
tion of the Emergency Committee for 
recommendation and disposal, and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees falling 
within its own jurisdiction, to standing 
committees within the several Divisions 
of the National Research Council, or to 
other agencies concerned with the na- 
tional defense. 

The letters received from the psychol- 
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ogists of the country make it patent that 
they are concerning themselves with the 
problems of the present emergency. 
This is encouraging, for the problems of 
human engineering and man-power are 
of equal importance to the problems of 


ATERIAL has doubtful signifi- 
cance devoid of its complement 

of adequate personnel. It is like a type- 
writer on a stump in the forest with 
nothing but squirrels playing on its keys. 
Nevertheless, material mechanisms 
usually, and perhaps rightly, claim first 
attention in national affairs and the 
plans for their procurement in general 
set the size of the budget. The hopeful 
assumption is always made that if we 
have the machines it will be easy enough 
to find people who know how to use 
them or else are bold enough to attempt 
to learn. Here is where psychology, 
nonprofessional or professional, is 
drawn into the picture. Human engi- 
neering of some sort is always finally 
used to make the whole thing work; it 
is of course implicit in the scheme but 
receives secondary consideration. Every 
military officer, every industrial fore- 
man must take cognizance of the fact 
that people operate the tools and that 
these people differ among themselves in 
their abilities, energies, insights, train- 
ing, loyalty, and so on. A national emer- 
gency calls for a minimum of fumbling 
and a maximum of effectiveness in the 
use of all instruments that have to do 
with national welfare, and points to the 


mechanical engineering and materials. 
The human problems can be solved only 
through close cooperation by psycholo- 
gists. This cooperation is what the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology 
seeks to achieve. 


COORDINATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


By WALTER R. MILES, PH.D. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


critical desirability of giving early pre- 
cedence to comprehensive plans for the 
best practical use of the nation’s man- 
power. 

In April of 1917 the need for mobili- 
zation of psychologists to undertake 
work in connection with national de- 
fense was recognized and acted upon 
within a few hours after war had been 
declared. The history of that effort need 
not be recited here (1). The work under- 
taken by psychologists in 1917 was initi- 
ated through the agency of various com- 
mittees, and included the classification 
of personnel, psychological examination 
of Army recruits, aviation aptitude test- 
ing, screening for trade skills, visual 
and auditory perception studies, aspects 
of military training and discipline, prob- 
lems of disablement and incapacity, the 
assessment of emotional characteristics, 
direction of propaganda, studies of mo- 
rale and deception, the organization of 
the literature of military psychology, 
and other phases. Although the chair- 
men of these committees were respon- 
sible and directed their work independ- 
ently they had some association with 
each other through the then newly or- 
ganized National Research Council 
which was established in 1916 by the 
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National Academy of Sciences at the re- 
quest of President Woudrow Wilson. 
Through this semi-governmental agency 
psychologists came into contact not only 
with each other but with scientists from 
various fields and endeavored to play 
their part in organizing and coordinat- 
ing the scientific resources of the coun- 
try for the needs then existing. 

The momentum for psychological 
service which was present in 1918 
showed a rapid deceleration after the 
signing of the Armistice. The emergency 
seemed to have passed and with it the 
necessity for wide-scale cooperation in 
the intensive application of the princi- 
ples of psychology to concrete military 
problems. Some far-sighted persons rea- 
lized that strenuous efforts should be ex- 
erted to conserve the momentum and 
redirect it into channels making for re- 
habilitation and advancement of the Na- 
tion. In 1919 Dodge (2) wrote, “At the 
conclusion of our war work two real 
dangers confront us, one, military, the 
other, social. The military danger is 
that with the passing of the military 
crisis we shall stop our study of the 
mental factors in war. If some other 
country with more permanent policies 
should take up the mental analyses 
where we have left them, and develop a 
real military psychology, they would 
have a military instrument vastly more 
effective than 42-cm. guns.’”" The pro- 
phetic insight embodied in Dodge’s ob- 
servations on mental engineering, and 
the importance of organizing it for na- 
tional welfare are only beginning to 
dawn upon us at the present moment 
(3) (4). 

Some things developed or aided by the 
application of psychology the Army and 
Navy kept going after 1919 when the 


1 Raymond Dodge, Mental Engineering Dur- 
ing the War, American Review of Hevioné, 
1919, 59 (January-June), p. 508. 


psychologists themselves had returned 
to their industrial and academic pur- 
suits. A changed point of view, a recog- 
nition of the usefulness of scientific 
psychological principles properly ap- 
plied had infiltrated the military estab- 
lishment in a general way, but they were 
not equipped in terms of trained per- 
sonnel, laboratory materials or budgets 
to continue most of the leads that had 
been opened up. 

In 1940 new needs came into view. 
They were the same general problems 
but intensified by two decades of tech- 
nological advance. The Army again 
faced the problem of selection and train- 
ing for a great volume of recruits. Avia- 
tion obviously had to be expanded in 
both Army and Navy and their contem- 
plated plans necessarily involved a 
greatly expanded personnel. The stage 
was about ready for some psychologists 
to again try to be helpful. 

In April of 1939 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Division of Anthropology and 


‘Psychology of the National Research 


Council the need for a Committee on Se- 
lection and Training of Military Person- 
nel to review the status of these prob- 
lems and “perhaps” start work was rec- 
ognized, and, although no request had 
been made by any agency, such a com- 
mittee was set up. In September, 1939 
the American Psychological Association 
held its Annual Meeting in California, 
as it happened, just as Germany and 
Britain began war. The Council of the 
A.P.A. decided it would be wise to ap- 
point an Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology and took steps to do so. In Octo- 
ber, a request came from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to the National Re- 
search Council, Division of Anthropolo- 
gy and Psychology, for the appointment 
of a Committee on the Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots to conduct 
and supervise researches in this field on 
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a budget supplied from C.A.A. funds. In 
April of 1940 the Adjutant General’s 
Office requested the National Research 
Council to set up an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Classification of Military Person- 
nel. On August 10, 1940 a General Con- 
ference on Psychology and the Emer- 
gency was held by the Division and was 
attended by officers of all the national 
psychological societies of the country. 

An Emergency Committee for Psy- 
chology was then set up in the Division 
and replaced the one previously appoint- 
ed by the Council of the A.P.A. (5). The 
new committee was planned to repre- 
sent as nearly as possible all of Ameri- 
can psychology. It has had frequent 
meetings, has worked harmoniously and 
in several directions quite successfully. 
The National Research Council has sup- 
plied secretarial assistance, traveling 
expenses and central office. This nation- 
al committee under the N.R.C. offers an 
organizational means for the achieve- 
ment of coordination of psychological 
services, not only in connection with the 
military establishments but with other 
governmental agencies as well as indus- 
trial and civilian interests. In all cases 
known to the writer when members of 
this committee have sought contact, gov- 
ernment representatives have proven ap- 
proachable and friendly and quite will- 
ing to discuss the psychological angles 
of certain problems in their respective 
fields. A condition of mutual respect and 
confidence seems to exist which is whol- 
ly adequate for cooperative service. On 
the other hand, the problems which have 
matured to the stage where assistance 
from psychologists has been definitely 
asked are not yet numerous. Aviation 
is an exception in this respect. And this 
was made possible chiefly because the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority had the 
foresight to provide for a research bud- 
get. 
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How to stimulate recognition of the 
psychological problems present in dif- 
ferent arms of the service and to imple- 
ment them for study is a difficult matter. 
Every arm at present has almost innu- 
merable problems and no desire to dig 
up unnecessary ones. Research budgets 
are rare and especially budgets that will 
permit taking on anything new. Every 
competent officer realizes that the mobi- 
lization of relevant scientific informa- 
tion and scientific techniques is a thor- 
oughly worth-while objective. Perhaps 
the best method of attack, and one that 
has at least some element of coordina- 
tion, is through prolonged friendly ac- 
quaintance with two or three liaison of- 
ficers in different service arms with 
whom frank discussions may be held, 
and through whom memoranda and 
“possibly significant” reports can be 
conveyed. If the would-be-helpful scien- 
tist keeps in mind the many conditions 
which place limitations on what his of- 
ficer-friends can and can’t do, he will be 
disappointed less frequently. 

It is urged by some that psychology, 
or mental engineering, whatever it most 
properly should be called, could contrib- 
ute more if given status as a definite 
arm of the government service with gov- 
ernment appointed officers, a budget 
granted by Congress, and a comprehen- 
sive program geared to our present mili- 
tary organization, and secondarily avail- 
able to industrial and other civilian in- 
terests. This is not the place to under- 
take a full discussion of such a proposal. 
On paper, it has certain attractive fea- 
tures. Efforts to establish such a gov- 
ernmental division would probably meet 
with a great deal of resistance, especial- 
ly from those areas where it now seems 
psychology should have its greatest use- 
fulness for the national emergency. It 
is not improbable that officers of the 
Army and the Navy feel more free and 
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more inclined to make use of scientific 
psychology as it attempts now to oper- 
ate under a civilian roof-top than if it 
were a government department, well 
housed and under its own big flagpole. 
An officer at present, no matter which 
arm of service he comes from, has no 
reason to fight shy of the man or wom- 
an civilian whose profession is the study 
and analysis of human behavior. He 
may feel that our point of view is aca- 
demic and unpractical and that our re- 
sults on civilian populations do not fit 
the picture of the personnel with which 
he works. But whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing, such a discussion is relieved 
of any element of competition that could 
easily exist between collateral govern- 
mental divisions concerned with the ap- 
plication of psychological principles. 
Various governmental departments 
having need for the services of chem- 
ists, physicists, biologists, or other types 
of scientific personnel, in general tend 
to employ them within suitable sub- 
units of these departments. Psychology 
may follow this general pattern. Al- 
ready psychologists have been appoint- 
ed, for example, in the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and notably in the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the So- 
cial Security Board, and in the Person- 
nel Division of the Adjutant General’s 
Office of the War Department. Judging 
from Civil Service examinations an- 
nounced during the past few months and 
the general interest exhibited in the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, it appears probable that gov- 
ernmental appointments of psycholo- 
gists will become increasingly frequent. 
Many of these appointees are potentially 
available as liaison officers to work with 
civilian psychologists, either individuals 
or committees, and in some instances 
they can serve as committee members. 
The National Research Council forms a 


natural center where these people work- 
ing on various psychological aspects of 
governmental problems can find a place 
for mutual interchange, especially in 
connection with committee activities set 
up by the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology. 

The present plan and arrangement— 
a representative Emergency Committee 
in Psychology under a division of the 
National Research Council, with cen- 
tralized records and memoranda at 
headquarters in Washington within 
reach of governmental offices and liaison 
contacts and in touch with psychologists 
all over the country—while in line with 
the general American scheme of things 
as developed at present, falls short of 
accomplishing what ought to be done 
now. This failure is chiefly because of 
lack of budget. We should have some 
full-time scientific personnel resident in 
Washington, who could devote them- 
selves to the duties and responsibilities 
of conferences with representatives of 
different governmental services and 
thus facilitate the maturation of prob- 
lems and projects, and, when available, 
the conveyance of the results of such 
studies to those spots where they would 
be most useful. The studies themselves 
must be subsidized. Many of them can 
be conducted in connection with existing 
laboratories in our colleges and univer- 
sities. But these institutions cannot pay 
for the studies that are needed. We 
should have available government funds, 
a substantial budget or budgets either 
coming through the newly constituted 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment or assigned to the National Re- 
search Council to be expended under our 
Division on the recommendation of the 
Emergency Committee and with super- 
vision of the Council. A method of p:o- 
cedure is already clear in the precedent 
established by the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board in this connection. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


By WALTER V. BINGHAM, Pu.D. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


. . . . In the first place, no two persons are 
born exactly alike, but each differs from each 
in natural endowments, one being suited for 
one occupation and another for another .. . 
Now is it not of the greatest moment that the 
work of war should be done well? Will it not 
also require natural endowments suited to this 
particular occupation? 

Then, apparently, it will belong to us to 
choose out, if we can, that special order of 
natural endowments which qualifies its posses- 
sors for the guardianship of the state. 

— Plato’s Republic, Book II. 


URING a chaotic time of world- 
wide upheaval, the “guardianship 
of the state” becomes an almost univer- 
sal preoccupation. Men from every walk 
of life volunteer to do whatever they 
can to help in strengthening the nation’s 
security. And so, when America became 
aroused in the Spring of 1940, the psy- 
chological profession, like other groups, 
had already been mobilizing, ready to 
furnish the Army with technical con- 
sultation and other assistance when 
called upon. 

The Army had long recognized that 
many of its problems have psychological 
aspects; for an army is a team, not a 
mob; a team on which are numerous 
specialists trained to collaborate with 
precision and resourcefulness in carry- 
ing through an arduous, highly compli- 
cated enterprise. 

The Army develops for its use many 
kinds of equipment—guns, automatic 
rifles, airplanes, tanks, radio sets, light 
and heavy trucks, kitchens, flame-throw- 
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ers, masks, bomb sights—which must be 
adapted in their design to the character- 
istics and limitations of the users. On 
occasion, advice has been sought from 
psychologists as well as from physiolo- 
gists and engineers, when a question has 
come up as to the suitability of a pro- 
posed apparatus, weapon, vehicle, or 
piece of equipment. 

But matériel and men do not make an 
army unless the men are trained in the 
skilful management of their complex 
equipment. Training is an integral func- 
tion of command. To teach rapidly and 
thoroughly the care and expert handling 
of an automatic rifle, a truck or a tele- 
type apparatus, is a task in applied psy- 
chology. Not many psychologists have 
been asked to confer with the Army 
officers who have been shaping pro- 
grams of training, revising courses, 
boiling down instructional units, prepar- 
ing demonstrations, re-writing manuals, 
and inventing ways of getting over in 
three days what has hitherto taken three 
weeks to teach. But standard text-books 
in educational psychology have been well 
thumbed in search of pertinent princi- 
ples and practical hints. When measur- 
ing progress and proficiency, standard 
tasks and objective short-answer exami- 
nations are no novelty to instructors in 
the Army schools. Several university 
psychologists would be pleased to find 
how their lectures and books have been 
put to use by erstwhile students who 
now are majors or colonels of Infantry, 
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Artillery, Signal Corps, Ordnance or 
Engineers. 

Research in the training of air-plane 
pilots receives special treatment in Dr. 
Jenkins’ article.t Other problems in edu- 
cational psychology now to the fore in- 
clude the rapid training of soldiers in 
the use, maintenance and repair of 
radio equipment, trucks, tanks, and 
bomb sights. 

To insure efficiency and economy of 
training in any field, the learners must 
be chosen with due regard to the abili- 
ties they already possess, and their ap- 
titudes for acquiring the additional 
knowledge and skills. In this task of 
personnel classification, selection and 
assignment, the Army has recognized 
most clearly the value of technical help. 
Thus, on April 2, 1940, Major General 
Emory S. Adams, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, asked the National Research Coun- 
cil to name an Advisory Committee, 
known as the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Military Personnel. Its members 
are C. C. Brigham, H. E. Garrett, L. J. 
O’Rourke, M. W. Richardson, C. L. 
Shartle, L. L. Thurstone and the writer 
who serves as chairman. 

The problems with which the commit- 
tee has dealt have arisen mainly out of 
the work of the Personnel Research Sec- 
tion in the Personnel Bureau of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. This section is 
responsible for developing aids to cor- 
rect classification of officers and men 
with respect to their abilities and skills, 
educational background, civilian and 
military experience, intellectual capa- 
city, personal qualifications, special apti- 
tudes and indicated best Army useful- 
ness. 

The advice of the committee was first 
sought with respect to plans initiated by 

1 John G. Jenkins, Selection and Training of 


Aircraft Pilots, JOURNAL oF CONSULTING Psy- 
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the War Department during the winter 
and spring of 1940 for developing a good 
classification test for use when recruits 
and trainees first report to reception 
centers, a test with which to sift the new 
arrivals into a few broad groupings with 
respect to their ability to learn quickly 
the duties and responsibilities of a 
soldier. Preparation of such an instru- 
ment was placed first on the priority list 
by Brigadier General (then Colonel) 
Wm. C. Rose, A.G.D., who mentioned 
other problems which have since re- 
quired the attention of the committee, | 
including methods of selecting men for 
training as officers; simplification of 
officer-efficiency reporting; improve- 
ment of standardized occupational inter- 
views and tests of proficiency in a trade; 
and supplementary tests of aptitudes 
for work which calls for mechanical in- 
genuity or other special talents. He stat- 
ed that a preliminary plan had already 
been made for preparing a classification 
test which would be reliable, practicable, 
feasible to administer and useful as a 
rough indication of trainability. 

Captain M. W. Richardson presented 
the plan which described the purpose of 
the tests, stated the assumptions which 
controlled the selection of content, de- 
scribed its mechanical aspects and out- 
lined in detail the successive steps neces- 
sary in construction, tryout, item analy- 
sis, revision, testing of a large popula- 
tion of troops in order to construct 
scales and norms, preparation of com- 
plete instructions for administration 
and for use of the scores, training of 
officers in giving and interpreting the 
test, and a follow-up check of the valid- 
ity of the test as an indicator of mili- 
tary usefulness or of subsequent pro- 
gress made by the recruit in special 
schools. 

The committee recognized that such a 
test should emphasize power rather than 
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speed. It should be rather steeply grad- 
ed in difficulty from very easy to fairly 
hard. Other precautions were that the 
test should be readily scored by hand, as 
well as by machine; that it ought not to 
have an esoteric or puzzle-like appear- 
ance, but should appeal to both officers 
and men as a sensible practical test so 
that they would take it seriously and 
have some confidence in the fairness and 
worth-whileness of the scores. This 
meant that it must be free from ludi- 
crous items, and items that look child- 
ish, schoolish, bookish or otherwise out 
of place in a test taken by mature men 
who may or may not have done much 
reading and writing since their school 
days. 

As to the units in which performance 
in the test should be expressed, a sug- 
gestion offered by Richardson was in- 
stantly endorsed, namely, that no use 
whatever be made of mental-age units 
or I.Q’s or school-grade equivalents ; and 
that efforts be made to discourage any 
one from attempting to equate scores on 
this adult test with scores on tests 
scaled in units of mental age or other 
inappropriate, misleading and easily 
misunderstood terms. Instead, it was 
agreed to endorse the scaling and cali- 
bration of the test in units of standard 
deviation from the average performance 
of a representative population sample 
of adult males of military age. 

It was deemed advisable to build a 
test in spiral-omnibus form, with an 
ample fore-exercise, making use of 
arithmetical items, verbal items and 
space items. It was agreed, however, 
that the test should yield only a single 
score because of the relative unreliabil- 
ity of part-scores when used for indi- 
vidual diagnosis. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee were followed. One form of the 
General Classification Test, as it is 
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called, was ready for use at reception 
centers when they began to operate in 
November, and three alternate forms, 
somewhat improved, have since been 
issued. Army Grades and Standard 
Scores on this test are now recorded on 
the Qualification Cards of upwards of a 
million inductees and enlisted men and 
are in daily use as aids to personnel offi- 
cers in classifying and reclassifying 
men, making initial assignments, bal- 
ancing units and selecting men for 
Army training schools or for special 
duties. 

Meanwhile, other instruments for 
measuring individual differences have 
been constructed and put to use, includ- 
ing a non-language test, literacy tests, a 
clerical aptitudes test and a mechanical 
aptitudes battery. Follow-up studies are 
in progress, to enhance the usefulness of 
such data by providing officers with ex- 
pectancy tables, critical scores and pre- 
ferred ranges for the most common 
types of special training courses. 

The committee’s suggestions were also 
sought with reference to plans for se- 
lection and training of personnel officers 
and personnel technician officers (mili- 
tary psychologists). Recommendations 
made at the meeting on February 24 are 
now being put in effect, whereby the 
gateway to such a career will be open 
to a limited number of professionally 
and personally qualified selectees who 
want to fit themselves for one of these 
army specialties. (The plan is briefly 
described in Dr. Britt’s paper.*) 

It is anticipated that some qualified 
selectees who are interested in personnel 
work but who for personal reasons do 
not wish to commit themselves for a 
period of two years will nevertheless 
find their best Army usefulness during 


2 Steuart Henderson Britt, The Listing of 
Personnel in Psychology, JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PsycHoLocy, 1941, 5 (5, September-Octo- 
ber) : 243-245. 
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a considerable part of their year of 
selective service in duties connected 
with some phase of the Army’s person- 
nel program. Some, with superior ability 
as leaders, will prefer to spend their 
year in training and duty with combat 
troops. 

In the field of officer classification, 
studies and recommendations have been 
made looking toward improvement of 
the Officers’ Efficiency Report. Proced- 
ures to be followed in selecting soldiers 
for admission to Officer Candidate 
Schools are also being developed. Vari- 
ous examinations are now in prepara- 
tion: for Warrant Officers, at the high- 
school level; and at the college level, for 
applicants to Officer Candidate Schools 
and for National Guard and Reserve 
Officers on active duty who want com- 
missions in the Regular Army; a more 
difficult classification test, to discrimi- 
nate reliably in the upper levels; con- 
tent examinations for applicants for 
training as flying cadets; standardized 
road tests and laboratory tests of truck 
drivers, to measure proficiency, to diag- 
nose needs for further training, and to 
indicate aptitude for such training; and 
additional forms of clerical and me- 
chanical aptitude tests. Efforts are be- 
ing made to differentiate flying cadets 
from those who are better suited to the 
work of bombardiers or navigators by 
resort to biographical inventories, in- 
terest inventories, performance on 
work-samples, and other predictors of 
special fitness. 

To carry forward the work described, 
the Personnel Research Section began 
with an authorized staff of two Reserve 
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Officers and nine personnel technicians 
appointed from Civil Service registers. 
It has gradually grown to a force of 
nine officers, with a civilian professional 
staff of twenty, and thirty-seven clerical 
assistants. The Section has the coopera- 
tion of certain officers in other branches 
including the Signal Corps, Corps of 
Engineers, Air Corps, Morale Branch, 
and General Staff. The burden of put- 
ting into effect the results of technical 
studies is carried chiefly by the classifi- 
cation officers and personnel officers in 
reception centers, replacement training 
centers and tactical units. They are 
responsible also for getting many of the 
basic data and for certain follow-up 
studies. 

It would be impossible to give a cor- 
rect picture of psychological services in 
the Army without mentioning also the 
psychological services for the Army 
rendered by individual members of the 
profession and by civilian agencies; for 
example, the Cooperative Test Service, 
the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
Social Security Board, the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, the National Ros- 
ter, the members of National Research 
Council Committees, and those who have 
been collaborating with these com- 
mittees. 

The problem has been partly one of 
organization: to build within a fast-ex- 
panding military framework a personnel 
service which capitalizes to the full the 
available human resources of intellect, 
skill, stamina, and leadership. Fortu- 
nately America is rich in these resourc- 
es, indispensable to the guardianship of 
the state. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


By C. M. LOUTTIT, Pu.D. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HE work of Lieutenant Comman- 
der Raymond Dodge, U.S.N.R.F. 
during World War I is well known to 
psychologists.? Not so well known is the 
fact that during 1917 and 1918 a num- 
ber of medical officers used methods of 
psychological examining for naval per- 
sonnel and that since 1923 the work of 
the Training Division of the Bureau of 
Navigation has included psychological 
methods. An historical summary of the 
literature on this work has been pre- 
pared by the present writer and is to be 
published. It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent article to describe briefly psycho- 
logical work in the Navy at the present 
time. 

Due largely to the interest of Captain 
Dallas G. Sutton, (M.C.,) U.S.U., who 
was a participating member of the 
Roundtable on Psychology in the Na- 
tional Emergency held under the chair- 
manship of Dr. L. S. Selling at the 1939 
meeting of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology at Washington, 
D.C., provision was made early in 1940 
for a small number of psychologists, 
commissioned as line officers, to be de- 
tailed for service in the Medical De- 
partment. Late in 1940 the Hospital 
Service Corps was instituted to provide 
for non-medical professional specialists 

1 Opinions ressed herein are those of the 
writer only and are not to be construed as of- 
ficial or reflecting the views of the Navy De- 


partment or the naval service at large. 
2 Cf. this JOURNAL, p. 218.—Eprror. 


in fields related to the activities of the 
Medical Department. At this time psy- 
chologists were included in this Corps, 
and their commissions issued in the 
Naval Reserve class H-V(S). Psycholo- 
gists so commissioned are to be used in 
connection with two separate activities 
under present plans: (1) as members of 
special neuropsychiatric boards at Navy 
and Marine Corps recruit reception cen- 
ters, and (2) in connection with the se- 
lection of aviation personnel. 

Neuropsychiatric boards.—The Navy 
has always filled its personnel require- 
ments through voluntary enlistments 
and there is every prospect of continu- 
ing to do so. For a number of years 
psychological methods of selection have 
been routinely used at recruiting sta- 
tions. These methods include a group 
intelligence test and the securing of a 
very limited amount of personal history. 
This routine, while very limited, has 
eliminated even before recruitment the 
more seriously psychologically unfit, 
e.g. the feeble-minded, the criminal and 
the more seriously unstable. However, 
a certain number of less-obvious misfits 
are enlisted. It is the purpose of the 
neuropsychiatric boards to examine such 
men and to eliminate a large proportion 
very early in the training period or to 
“prevent men from being placed under 
service conditions in which they are 
likely to break down.” 

All recruits spend at least their first 
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six weeks in the Service in one of the 
four naval training stations at Newport, 
R.1., Norfolk, Va., Great Lakes, Ill., and 
San Diego, Calif. 

Marine Corps recruits, for whom 
there is not the same selection as for 
sailors at recruiting, are sent to bases 
at Parris Island, S. C. and San Diego, 
Calif. The Medical Department of the 
Navy serves the Marine Corps and so 
will the neuropsychiatric boards. At 
each of these training stations and Ma- 
rine Corps bases there is a neuropsychi- 
atric board including a regular Navy 
Medical officer, one or two psychiatrists 
in the Medical Corps Reserve and one 
or two Reserve psychologists. Social 
workers are supplied by the American 
Red Cross. 

Our present concern is with the func- 
tion of the psychologists on this board. 
The official statement of the psycholo- 
gist’s task is given in the following par- 
agraph from the bulletin, “Neuropsy- 
chiatric Procedure,” issued by the Sur- 
geon General of the Navy on January 
2, 1941. 


The clinical psychologists attached to the 
training station will examine those recruits 
where scoring on intelligence and achievement 
tests at recruiting stations and on entrance to 
the training stations have shown irregularities 
or discrepancies. He shall also examine re- 
cruits with instruments designed to indicate 
temperamental and emotional characteristics. 
By these means he will not only aid in the 
elimination of the unfit but also advise in the 
matter of selective placement. 


It is evident from this quotation that 
the psychologist is free to use any meth- 
ods of psychological examination which 
will be serviceable in selecting the psy- 
chologically unfit. In order to define the 
psychologist’s work in somewhat more 
detail, without, however, imposing such 
specific regulations that the individual 
psychologist would be hampered in ex- 
ercising his own best judgment, a bul- 
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letin, “Procedure for Psychological De- 
termination, ” was issued by the Sur- 
geon General of the Navy under date 
of February 1, 1941. This document is 
too long to quote entirely but a summary 
may be in point. The duties of the psy- 
chologists involve the evaluation of (1) 
abilities and (2) of temperamental 
traits. In connection with the first of 
these, men having borderline group-test 
scores and inconsistent test scores are 
given individual examinations. The 
methods to be used are to be decided by 
each psychologist, although the Belle- 
vue-Wechsler, the Kent E-G-Y and the 
Porteus Maze are specifically suggested. 
Methods of evaluating temperamental 
traits by means of psychological meth- 
ods are not specified, largely because of 
the lack of entirely satisfactory instru- 
ments. Some research has been carried 
on, both with paper-and-pencil schedules 
and with performance tests. Continua- 
tion of this research is planned, but in 
the meantime each psychological officer 
uses the methods which he has found 
most satisfactory for him. 

The final paragraph from this proce- 
dure is worth quoting as a supplement 
to the quotation already given. 


It must be remembered that clinical psycho- 
logical examinations must go beyond the mere 
securing of numerical scores. Such scores have 
meaning only insofar as they are interpreted 
in the light of the examinee’s personal reac- 
tions, his history, and his attitudes. The psy- 
chologists selected for work with the Medical 
Corps will have had considerable training and 
experience in interviewing, counseling, the in- 
terpretation of social histories as well as of 
strictly psychological tests. Therefore, their 
findings should prove a valuable supplement to 
those of the psychiatrists. 


While the program of psychiatric 
boards has been in partial operation for 
some months, there have been a variety 
of delays in getting psychologists on ac- 
tive duty. However, at the time of writ- 
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ing (June, 1941) orders have been is- 
sued to psychologists for each of the six 
centers. Each of these officers holds the 
rank of lieutenant or lieutenant (junior 
grade), and each has more than the 
minimum requirements of a Ph.D. de- 
gree and five years of experience in 
clinical work. 

Naval aviation.—Research being car- 
ried on under cognizance of the Medical 
Research Division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics has involved many psycho- 
logical problems in selection, training 
and maintenance of pilots. Certain psy- 
chological selection tests have been 
adopted for use and others are being 
developed. In order to facilitate this work 
the Bureau of Aeronautics requested 
psychologists from Reserve class H-V 
(S) to serve at Naval Reserve Aviation 
Bases and a limited number of special 
men for research work. The men sta- 
tioned at aviation bases will be engaged 
in service work of administering and 
interpreting various psychological tests 
and in assisting with research in the 
field. Certain psychologists who have 
been cooperating with the research pro- 
gram have been commissioned and will 
be assigned to continue this research. 
Because the experience requirements for 
these groups do not include extensive 
clinical work younger men are being 
sought. For especially capable men the 
doctorate may Be waived provided ex- 
perience is adequate. At the time of 
writing (June, 1941) this program is 
just starting and very few men have 
been commissioned. 

Training division. — Personnel prob- 
lems involved in selection and training 
in the Navy are the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Navigation. Selection of 
men for shore schools, organization of 
curricula, aptitude measurement and the 
like are centered in the Training Divi- 
sion which was organized in 1923. The 
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psychological aspects of the work of the 
Training Division are best described in 
a note in the Bureau of Navigation Bul- 
letin No. 291 (April 26, 1941). 


Since 1923, all recruits arriving at Naval 
training stations have been given intelligence 
tests and tests of mechanical aptitude. Since 
1931, an intelligence test has been given to all 
applicants for enlistment, with tie result that 
a high percentage of the inapt and unfit have 
been eliminated at the source, thereby saving 
to the Navy the cost of transportation and 
other expenses incident to the early training 
of the recruits who would ultimately be dis- 
covered as unfit for the service. 

For more than ten years all recruits arriv- 
ing at the training stations have been given 
a battery of tests consisting of the General 
Classification Test, a mechanical aptitude test, 
and tests in arithmetic, English, and spelling. 
These tests, together with other pertinent 
data, have been used in the assignment of men 
to Class “A” service schools, and the marks 
made on these tests entered in the man’s serv- 
ice record have been used as a guide to his 
assignment to duty on board ship. 

For the period of the emergency, specialists 
trained in psychology or personnel administra- 
tion are being brought in as Reserve Officers 
and assigned to the training stations as Assis- 
tant Selection Officers to aid in the classifica- 
tion and assignment of men. 


In connection with the statement of 
the last paragraph of this quotation con- 
cerning psychologists as Reserve Offic- 
ers it may be noted that at the time of 
writing (June, 1941) two professional 
psychologists are on active duty in the 
capacity mentioned and others will be 
used as the need arises. 


SUMMARY 


The Navy’s recognition of the value 
of professional psychology is shown by 
the plans made for the use of psycholo- 
gists as members of psychiatric selec- 
tion boards, at aviation bases, and as 
selection officers. At the present time 
the billets available approximate fifty 
and there is encouraging progress in 
filling these. 
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SELECTION AND TRAINING OF AIRCRAFT PILOTS 
By JOHN G. JENKINS, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


ERHAPS the best key to psychologi- 

cal problems in aviation is offered 
by the opening sentence in a foreign 
flight-manual which reads: “It must be 
remembered that flight is an unnatural 
activity in man.” True when it was writ- 
ten, it is more than ever true today. To- 
day one must help to select and maintain 
men who will operate machines in three 
dimensions, machines that will climb too 
fast, accelerate and decelerate too rap- 
idly, rise too high, operate under great 
extremes of temperature, fly when men 
cannot see, and cover an enormous 
amount of space during the period of a 
simple reaction-time. In wartime this 
is further complicated by the fact that 
enemies on the ground, on the sea, and 
in the air are quite likely to make lethal 
gestures during any of the maneuvers 
named. 

During the war of 1914-18, psycholo- 
gists were set at the task of aiding in 
the selection, training, and maintenance 
of aviators. During the year-and-a-half 
of our participation in that war, these 
men made certain important beginnings 
in a research field which was utterly 
novel to all of them in April, 1917. Fol- 
lowing the war, these researches were 
dropped and it is a tragic fact that, dur- 
ing the next two decades, practically no 
psychological researches into problems 
in aeronautics were carried on in this 
country. Eliminate certain studies of 
high-altitude effects and a group of 
studies made on the pilots of a commer- 
cial air-line, and you will find the years 


1920-1940 essentially barren of pub- 
lished research. Despite the rapid 
growth of commercial air-transport, and 
despite the repeated demonstrations of 
the military importance of aircraft, the 
field was as unfamiliar to psychologists 
at large in 1940 as it was in 1917. 

As the United States stands in the 
midst of a grave emergency in 1941, 
psychologists are again being asked to 
demonstrate the usefulness of their dis- 
cipline in supporting the development 
of a powerful air force. While certain 
outcomes of their work in 1917-1918 
may be immediately applicable, the 
problems before us are in the main 
novel because of the very great change 


-in the nature of the aircraft employed 


in current military operations. In 1918, 
airplanes cruised at speeds of about one 
hundred miles per hour; they climbed 
at speeds that did not endanger their 
pilots ; their “ceilings” were high enough 
to bring on mild anoxia but not high 
enough to make this a major problem; 
and the limits of acceleration and decel- 
eration were sharply set by structural 
factors. In 1941, every one of these per- 
formances has been stretched beyond 
the capacity of the human being who 
must fly it. Cruising speeds exceed four 
hundred miles an hour and the present 
record for a dive is approximately 50 
per cent above this figure. The develop- 
ment of interceptor planes has brought 
climbing speeds to a point which intro- 
duces problems of aeroembolism (bends) 
due to rapid decompression. High alti- 
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tude bombing is commonplace and de- 
signers of equipment are compelled to 
look ahead to ceilings of 35,000-40,000 
feet in the immediate future. The 
introduction of dive bombing has re- 
quired accelerations and decelerations 
which bring about the “blackout” and 
kindred reactions. The airplane, in 
other words, has changed beyond recog- 
nition from the simple “flying kite” of 
1918; but it still must be piloted by a 
man who appears to have changed in no 
important essential from the driver of 
the first wheeled cart. 

If the airplane has changed so greatly 
since 1918, it must be remembered 
that the psychologists themselves 
have scarcely changed less during the 
same period. Selection, training, and 
maintenance are problems of industrial 
psychology. In 1917 they were laid be- 
fore an American Psychological Asso- 
ciation which contained no one of ex- 
tensive industrial experience. True, the 
beginnings of an industrial psychology 
had been laid down and certain impor- 
tant pioneering work had been done. 
Consider however, the list of names of 
psychologists who worked on aviation 
problems in 1917-1918 and you will rec- 
ognize it as a list of general experimen- 
talists and educational psychologists. 
Thorndike, Watson, Bentley, Bagby, 
Henmon, Johnson, O’Rourke, Stratton, 
Dockeray—to name a partial list—com- 
prise a distinguished group but hardly a 
group of industrial psychologists. Con- 
sider also that tests for selective pur- 
poses were just coming into being: the 
Alpha was currently in process of con- 
struction, trade tests were just being de- 
veloped, and the use of weighted bio- 
graphical items was an unknown ven- 
ture. Consider further that statistical 
tools in common use today were unavail- 
able and undreamed of then. 

Limited in germane experience, lim- 


ited by the lack of any tested means of 
selection, and limited in statistical meth- 
odology for the development of predic- 
tors, these psychologists nevertheless ac- 
complished much. They developed a pre- 
dictor battery of ingenious tests which 
correlated well with the best criteria 
available; they demonstrated the inval- 
idity of the Barany Chair ; they employed 
the “rebreather” to study the effects of 
oxygen deficiency and they worked with 
selection boards. By 1920 most of the 
psychological researches of the war were 
in print and sterility had settled on the 
literature. Despite the growth of avia- 
tion and despite the establishment of a 
thriving School of Aviation Medicine, 
psychologists turned their backs on 
aeronautical research. Late in the thir- 
ties, it is true, studies of high-altitude 
effects were carried on in the laboratory 
and in the field; but these results were 
better known in the field of medicine 
than they were in psychology. It is also 
true that studies of the possible use of 
psychomotor tests in the selection of 
commercial pilots were begun in the 
closing years of the decade at the invi- 
tation of a commercial air-line. 

In 1939, however, it may be truly said 
that the membership of the American 
Psychological Association and of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology exhibited no interest in study- 
ing aircraft pilots and showed no indi- 
cation of developing such an interest. 
In 1941, at the time of this writing, 
there are not less than one hundred psy- 
chologists who have had direct experi- 
ence in aeronautics research and who 
are either already engaged in investiga- 
tions for defense or who are ready to 
divert their present research activities 
into such channels. This change of sta- 
tus is traceable entirely to a civilian 
organization and to a non-military back- 
ground, a state of affairs which should 
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be given general public recognition. 

In the Fall of 1939, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority embarked on a pro- 
gram of training ten thousand civilian 
pilots, chiefly among the undergraduate 
personnel of our colleges and universi- 
ties. This program was part of a wide- 
scale effort to develop the light-plane 
industry by encouraging private fly- 
ing. (Those in charge of the program, 
it should be remarked, are still thinking 
along the same lines and are planning 
in terms of thousands of private pilots 
who will fly in light aircraft when the 
present emergency is over). Through 
the insistence of Dean R. Brimhall, him- 
self the holder of graduate degrees in 
psychology and an air-line operator in 
the past, a special fund was set aside for 
psychological research in the training 
and selection of private pilots. Under 
his supervision, this fund was allocated 
to the National Research Council, which 
was requested to set up a committee to 
establish and oversee an integrated pro- 
gram of investigation. Due again to his 
efforts, the fund was renewed in the 
Fall of 1940 and the program was con- 
tinued under the same committee. Mo- 
tivated by a strong belief in the value of 
psychological research and by a genuine 
love for flying, he has been invaluable 
to the committee in bridging the gap be- 
tween research in general and the spe- 
cific needs of the modern aircraft in- 
dustry. When the nature of the nation- 
al emergency began to become apparent, 
the officials of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (as it is now known) not 
only permitted but strongly supported 
and encouraged the committee in accept- 
ing from the Army and Navy requests 
for specific investigations into problems 
of a military nature. In a day when crit- 
icisms of bureaucracy are the mode, it 
has been refreshing to deal with a fed- 
eral bureau which exhibits this breadth 


of vision. 

The Committee on Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots, as estab- 
lished, consists of an executive subcom- 
mittee of psychologists (Brimhall, Dun- 
lap, Johnson, McFarland, Miles, Guthe, 
ex officio, Liddell, chairman, Jenkins, 
director of research), and an advisory 


group comprised of representatives of 


psychology, aviation medicine, civilian 
flying associations, the air arms of the 
Services, and the commercial air-lines. 

Because of the gravity of the interna- 
tional situation, it is possible to describe 
research results only in general terms at 
this time. It is anticipated that some of 
the studies which are not directly con- 
cerned with defense can be released in 
the near future. The others, it is hoped, 
will find their way into print in a more 
peaceful day. It will be possible, how- 
ever, with the consent of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and of the Na- 
tional Research Council, to indicate the 
general nature of the program and to 
delineate the types of problems upon 
which work is being done. 

First let it be said that this program, 
as never before in the experience of this 
writer, has been a cooperative venture. 
Representatives of more than thirty uni- 
versities have taken part and there has 
been a magnificent display of working 
together on the part of these investiga- 
tors. They have been willing to gather 
in small groups and to release to each 
other details of method and of prelimi- 
nary results in a fashion that has saved 
much time and effort. The medical con- 
tacts established by the current Com- 
mittee have been both cordial and effec- 
tive. Within the Council there is a close 
working relationship between the Com- 
mittee on Selection and Training of Air- 
craft Pilots and the Committee on Avia- 
tion Medicine. Within the Services, flight 
surgeons and administrative officers 
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have gone out of their way to provide 
facilities for research and encourage- 
ment for the acceptance of methods 
shown to be useful. Realization of this 
state of affairs is of great significance 
for American psychologists who may be 
called upon to participate in defense 
activities. The cooperative relationship 
expressed by pooling methods and ideas 
is essential in the defense program. 

It should also be said that the general 
policy of the Committee, urged upon 
them in the first instance by Brimhall, 
has been to move the laboratory into the 
cockpit as fully as possible. This has in- 
volved the installation in the airplane, 
during actual flight, of a variety of re- 
cording devices to register objectively 
the various activities of the pilot, his 
physiological responses, and the attitude 
of the airplane. It has also involved 
having a considerable number of psy- 
chologists learn to fly. As far as the 
writer has been able to discover, only 
one psychologist engaged in aviation re- 
search during 1917-1918 ever received 
his wings. (Certain other psychologists 
learned to fly, but they were outside the 
aeronautics research group.) Today 
there are not less than fifty psycholo- 
gists who have had some amount of in- 
struction in flying, and not less than 
twenty of these have licenses. Two of 
the psychologists engaged in the re- 
search program have progressed far 
enough to be authorized to give instruc- 
tion in flying. Not the least important 
aspect of the investigations, by any 
means, has been this willingness of the 
psychologists concerned to take piloting 
instruction themselves, to twist propel- 
lers, and to spend hours “hangar-flying” 
at airports. In this way they have picked 
up intimate knowledge of the skills and 
the vocabulary of flying without which 
their investigations would have been 
blind indeed. 


CRITERIA AND STANDARD OF 
PERFORMANCE 


At the outset it was realized that all 
selective devices and studies of learning 
could become effective only if depend- 
able criteria were made available. Study 
of the situation in the civilian flying 
program showed that criteria of two 
sorts could be obtained. The first was 
that of passing or failing the course. 
This looked promising but proved of lit- 
tle help when it was found that, among 
the college group, “washouts” came to 
a negligible figure. Indeed the program 
demonstrated that practically anyone 
who could pass the rigid physical ex- 
amination could learn to fly well enough 
to satisfy the examination for the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority license at the 1-S 
level. The second criterion was that of 
the rating scale used by instructors and 
inspectors. As any psychologist might 
have predicted, an empirical check on 
the use of this scale showed a very high 
grouping of all marks around a central 
point and a very low agreement between 
different raters. 

In the face of this situation, two types 
of approach have been used to obtain 
more dependable criteria of perform- 
ance. For the actual skill in handling 
the controls, graphic and photographic 
recorders have been installed in train- 
ing planes. In general these give objec- 
tive records of the movements of the 
controls and of the resulting attitude of 
the airplane. The very instruments 
which make blind flight possible also 
make possible direct indications of how 
the airplane responds to the activities 
of the pilot. Thus far photographic 
methods have proved far superior to 
graphic recorders. Because of the cheap- 
ness and immediate availability for in- 
spection of the latter, continued efforis 
are being made to develop a satisfactory 
graphic recorder. Work along these two 
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lines is going forward at a half-dozen 
university centers. 

The second approach to improvement 
of criteria has been in the development 
of improved rating scales. These are 
necessary because the skill of a pilot is 
not the only basis for judging his quali- 
fications. A man may be skilful yet lack 
judgment in the air, or respect for regu- 
lations, or coolness in an emergency, for 
example. It is also desirable to obtain 
the estimate of the instructor of the 
candidate’s total performance during 
flight. To these ends there have been 
special efforts to develop improved rat- 
ing scales for the use of instructors. 
These vary from an extremely compact 
overall scale which has been subjected 
to close statistical refinement to very de- 
tailed scales for individual maneuvers 
based upon job analyses. A very impor- 
tant contribution to the development of 
all of these criteria has been the formu- 
lation of a series of standard flights, 
similar in conception to the standard 
tasks used in various industries but de- 
veloped locally for each air-port to per- 
mit direct comparison of performances. 

These developments along the lines of 
criteria had been carried far enough to 
permit the immediate adoption of some 
of them into field tests when the Com- 
mittee was faced with military prob- 
lems. Other criteria are also available 
in military and naval circles. In the Air 
Corps, for example, “washouts” from 
training courses still run to a high 
enough percentage to constitute a use- 
ful practical criterion. Additior.al cri- 
teria have been developed and are cur- 
rently being used in studies under way 
in the Services. Naturally, these are not 
publishable at this time. The ultimate 
criterion in the Services will be, of 
course, actual performance under fire. A 
system has already been established 
which will make data on performance 


in combat immediately available in the 
case of cadets who have undergone psy- 
chological testing. The same system will 
be useful in attempting to classify the 
cadets in terms of special tasks in avia- 
tion, such as piloting multi-motored 
bombers or flying “hot” pursuit ships. 


SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
PILOTS 


It is scarcely surprising to find that a 
standard intelligence test shows up very 
well among the predictors, both in civil- 
ian flying and in the Services. A lower 
critical score shows extremely high pre- 
dictive value in separating “washouts” 
from passers; and there is every reason 
to believe that the discriminative value 
of this test will increase as educational 
standards are lowered. No “personality 
inventory” stands up well as a unit, but 
item analyses of such tests against avail- 
able criteria have brought out certain 
useful predictive items. An interest in- 
ventory has been adapted for use with 
aviators and is now in use as a refer- 
ence test. 

A variety of psychomotor tests has 
been used, beginning with those suggest- 
ed by a job analysis of the task of the 
pilot. Data are now available on several 
hundred civilian pilots and on an even 
larger number of naval aviation cadets. 
Two standard tests show up extremely 
well; others which looked promising 
have been shown to have little better 
than chance discriminative value. At 
least one test which: gave good results 
during 1917-1918 has been found to have 
very low predictive value under present 
standards. 

A number of psychophysiolegical tests 
—lying on the borderline between psy- 
chological concerns and those of physiol- 
ogy and aviation medicine — have been 
tried out with large groups of candi- 
dates. Results are available on popu- 
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lations similar to those employed for 
checking the psychomotor tests. At least 
two tests show high promise. Quite as 
important, two other tests which had 
been strongly pushed for selective meas- 
ures have been shown to be useful only 
as reference tests to be used in special 
cases but not on the general population. 

The use of weighted combinations of 
biographical items obtainable in prelimi- 
nary interviews or an application blank 
had established itself strongly enough 
in industrial practice to warrant a trial 
in the selection of pilots. Although some 
shrinkage must be expected under con- 
ditions of cross-validation, the work to 
date has yielded a small battery of items 
which shows a very high correlation 
with existing criteria. This method is 
now undergoing an extensive trial at a 
major training center in one of the 
Services. 


IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


The essence of the approach to this 
series of problems is first to establish 
what is being done—to substitute objec- 
tive records of actual instruction for 
someone’s opinion as to what instructors 
do. Records are currently being obtained 
of instructors who are rated as outstand- 
ingly good and of others who are rated 
as relatively poor. Already there is much 
evidence that instructors vary widely in 
what they actually do with the controls 
and that many of them are telling the 
student to do one thing but actually dem- 
onstrating an antagonistic performance 
to him. Recording devices have also 
shown that the amount of “air-time” ac- 
tually spent in the air varies over a very 
wide range from air-port to air-port. 
This may lead to a specification of in- 
struction in terms of number of repeti- 
tions rather than of hours of instruction 
as at present. Certainly it need not be 
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urged that mer who are spending only 
60 per cent of “air-time” aloft cannot 
be expected to progress as well as those 
who are obtaining 85 per cent of their 
allotted hours in the air. Another type 
of objective recording that shows high 
promise as well as genuine accomplish- 
ment to date is the recording by short 
wave of the actual conversations be- 
tween instructor and student. This part 
of the program also includes a check 
upon the use of special ground trainers, 
both in selection and in instruction. One 
project is devoted wholly to the study of 
the Link Trainer, a device widely used 
in instruction in instrument flying and 
now proposed for pre-flight training and 
instruction. Inventors of other trainers 
have offered them to the Committee for 
testing. 


RESPONSE TO STRESS AND STRAIN 


It is well known that certain other 
countries lay great emphasis on tests of 
“ability to take it” in the selection of 
pilot-material. It is also known that 
these tests have been adopted solely on 
the basis of face-validity; that is, that 
they have never been validated in any 
quantitative way. Two projects are de- 
voted to the study of tests of this nature 
where they are being subjected to the 
usual checks of validity and reliability. 

Because tension is so frequently men- 
tioned in the literature as a cause of fail- 
ure in training, three projects have been 
established to study this phenomenon. 
Measurements of muscular tension dur- 
ing the course of flight training have 
been made in the airplane during flight 
and are currently being carried on with 
improved instrumentation. By the use 
of specially designed apparatus, records 
of physiological responses in flight have 
been obtained for groups of students 
throughout the training course. In the 
laboratory studies have been made of 
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their responses to startling stimuli and 
of their subsequent return to normal. 
There is also under way a broad pro- 
gram of study of neuroses as they occur 
in pilot candidates during instruction 
and during later performance. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been possible only to outline 
what is currently being done. Economy 
of space, quite as much as the require- 
ments of discretion, have limited this 
presentation to the barest outline of the 
researches under way. It should have 
sufficed to indicate that the program is 
an integrated one, rather than a series 
of “spot” researches. Anyone who trav- 
els in this country and in Canada will 
be reassured to find that investigations 
are going on in a variety of fields not 
mentioned in this report. Much excel- 
lent work is being done by specialists in 
aviation medicine along lines of preven- 
tion of anoxia, of the blackout, of loss of 
effectiveness through low temperatures, 
and the like. The institution of night- 
raiding and night-defense has opened 
up a whole series of new psychological 
and physiological problems. The prob- 
lem of mental hygiene for active flight 
personnel is undergoing wide-spread 
survey. One may safely say that the 
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United States may face current emer- 
gencies with the realization that re- 
search along these lines has already ac- 
complished much to add to the effective- 
ness of its air arms and that many of 
its best investigators will continue to 
work thoughtfully aiong these lines. 
The individual researchers have not 
been named in this report simply as a 
protection for them. Credit will as- 
suredly come to them for their excellent 
work when results can be given gener- 
al publicity. In the meantime they will 
welcome the protection of anonymity. 
For psychology as a profession, a 


word should be added. There was never 


a greater opportunity to show what 
psychological methods can do. What- 
ever may have been the situation during 
1917-1918, today psychologists are being 
given every opportunity to demonstrate 
the usefulness of their methods. Liaison 
with flight surgeons and with specialists 
in aviation medicine is close, cordial, and 
effective. If psychologists can indeed 
aid in selecting, training, and maintain- 
ing the pilots required by modern air- 
craft, they are being offered every facil- 
ity to demonstrate the fact. As a pro- 
fessional group, we are face to face with 
an opportunity and an obligation of the 
first magnitude. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE FOR CIVILIAN MORALE 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT, Pu.D. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LTHOUGH in the present issue of 
this JOURNAL many opportunities 
are described for psychological service 
in national defense and national wel- 
fare I believe that it is in connection 
with civilian morale that the majority 
of psychologists can make their greatest 
contribution. This I hold despite the 
fact that up to now problems of morale 
have been of concern to relatively few 
psychologists, and despite the fact that 
at first glance the subject seems elusive 
as well as unfamiliar. 

Most psychologists, whether they 
realize it or not, have both the perspec- 
tive and the specialized knowledge that 
can be utilized in strengthening civilian 
morale. Anxiety, conflict, abulia, and so- 
cial attitudes are among the more fa- 
miliar problems concerned; so too are 
propaganda, the manipulation of sym- 
bols, crowd behavior, vocational guid- 
ance. To be sure a bit of boldness is 
needed in applying such knowledge as 
we possess; it is admittedly risky to ad- 
vocate policies not based upon 100 per 
cent scientific certainty. Yet this is no 
time for feelings of inferiority or for 
statistical scrupulosity. If the psychol- 
ogist is tempted to say that he knows 
too little about the subject he may gain 
confidence by watching the inept way in 
which politicians, journalists, and men 
in public life fence with the problems of 
propaganda, public opinion, and morale. 
More often than not these men give the 
impression of playing a game with a red 
hot poker. The psychologist, on the 


other hand, after a reasonable study of 
the issues involved should be able to at- 
tack such problems with greater preci- 
sion and with greater self-assurance. 
His background equips him better than 
he knows. If he will but recognize it, 
most of the important “intangibles” in 
modern warfare are his own special- 
ities. I am not implying that he knows 
all the answers, or that he should work 
in isolation from social scientists and 
people in practical life. But I do mean 
that although at first glance morale 
seems unfamiliar and vague, psycholo- 
gists who are willing to examine the 
subject will soon discover that they have 
much to contribute. 

Certain documents published within 
recent months are useful in preparation 
for morale service. One of these is a 
conference report on psychological fac- 
tors in morale issued by the National 
Research Council (9). Another is the 
bibliography prepared by I. L. Child 
(6). Especially important are the re- 
views of Nazi military psychology writ- 
ten by H. L. Ansbacher (4) and L. Far- 
ago (7). Two articles bear upon prob- 
lems of definition and list national lia- 
bilities and assets in morale (1, 2). For 
a background on measurement one 
should consult the monograph by Rund- 
quist and Sletto (10), and for recently 
devised scales, the work of Harding (8) 
and of Vernon (11). 

The suggestions that follow are of- 
fered in the hope that they may help 
some readers discover the line of serv- 
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ice for which they are best suited. Some 
will regard themselves primarily as 
teachers, some as research workers, 
others as clinicians or consultants. 
There is plenty of work for all. 

Whatever his type of specialty, I be- 
lieve that every psychologist should pre- 
pare for himself a basic lecture on the 
psychology of morale. In doing so he 
will find himself forced to read, to think, 
and to formulate the essential issues. 
There is no standard terminology to 
employ, and no compulsory mode of 
conceptualization. The problems may be 
approached profitably from a variety of 
points of view. But a frame of thought 
once achieved will enable the individual 
psychologist to work, to speak, and to 
write more effectively. Furthermore, 
with such a basic lecture in hand, there 
will be temptations to deliver it. One 
lecture leads to another; and with three 
thousand American psychologists edu- 
cating themselves, each other, and the 
public in respect to morale the gain will 
be great. 


AS A TEACHER 


For those whose talents make them 
best fitted for classroom work, for ex- 
tension teaching and public lectures, a 
large opportunity exists. Audiences are 
hungry for discussions of psychological 
warfare, of propaganda, of morale. Even 
though most psychologists are not accus- 
tomed to speaking on such “political” 
topics, many of them can adapt to this 
end their knowledge in the fields of men- 
tal hygiene, motivation, industrial effici- 
ency, self-understanding, and the inte- 
gration of personality. Morale is essen- 
tially a zest for solving problems. A na- 
tional emergency forces upon each indi- 
vidual the necessity for solving one 
overwhelmingly important common 
problem. Lectures, therefore, that will 
clarify this problem, alleviate anxiety, 
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increase zest, enhance realism, and bring 
a sense of community of aims and ac- 
tion, will contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of morale. Specifically, I suggest 
lectures on the following topics. 

1. Perhaps most essential of all is 
the need for expounding the philosophy 
and tactics of Nazi psychological war- 
fare. A study of this subject will show 
that the menace lies partly in a kind of 
mystical pomposity. Exposed to the 
light of day some of the Nazi strategy 
loses its terrifying character. Some of 
it, however, should be explained so that 
it can be watched and guarded against. 
The lecturer will need to prepare him- 
self with the aid of Farago’s survey (7) 
and Ansbacher’s bibliography (4). 

2. A similar good deed can be done 
by offering audiences a clear psychologi- 
cal exegesis of Hitler’s personal saga 
and tactics as displayed in Mein Kampf. 
The effects of Hitlerism upon its vic- 
tims make a good supplement (3). 

3. Race and class prejudice, their 
origins and specious logic, are topics 
upon which psychologists can speak with 
authority. 

4. Propaganda is another specialty 
for psychologists. They understand both 
the technique of debunking and the pho- 
bia of propaganda that has attacked the 
public because of the excessive debunk- 
ing of the past twenty years. Further, 
the psychologist understands the impor- 
tance of personal values. Who else but 
he can combine authoritatively an 
exposé of propaganda ard a balanced 
credo of values that must lie beyond cyn- 
ical distrust at the center of every inte- 
grated personality? 

5. Other practical lectures can be 
given on aspects of mental health, on 
motivation, on fear and anxiety, on de- 
fensive vs. assertive morale, on segment- 
al vs. integrated morale (1), on short 
wave propaganda (5), on the values of 
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humor, of team work, on the importance 
of freedom and liberty in the develop- 
ment of democratic character. 


AS RESEARCH WORKER 


The current saying is, “What we don’t 
know now won’t help us.” There is 
enough truth in this statement to rule 
out long-term research programs in the 
field of defense morale. Yet pungent in- 
vestigations of immediate applicability 
are needed. 

There should be methods for diagnos- 
ing the state of morale in various sec- 
tions of the population, for classifying 
basic components in morale. Harding 
finds evidence of four components which 
he calls confidence, tolerance, realism, 
idealism (8). Vernon, employing ratings 
rather than a direct questionnaire, sug- 
gests three components, the first being 
a broad factor of confidence-cheerful- 
ness-social cohesion; the second a fac- 
tor of realistic intellectual outlook; and 
the third of doggedness and determina- 
tion (11). | 

Constant research in the field of com- 
munications is needed. Who are the list- 
eners to short wave broadcasts? Why do 
they listen? What are typical reactions 
of our public to bad news? How do 
newspapers build and injure morale, 
What course does rumor take, and how 
can it be controlled? How may excessive 
criticalness be reduced, and people led 
to see and comment on the good deeds 
of those in authority? How can demo- 
cratic motivations be aroused through 
publicity while avoiding segmental ap- 
peals to unwholesome emotions? Indus- 
tries, army camps, communities around 
camps, colleges, migrants, all are impor- 
tant fields for morale studies. 

Research that is not used is wasteful 
and irresponsible, first, because it takes 
time that could have been better em- 
ployed, and second, because it misleads 
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all those who have helped to pave the 
way for it under the illusion that their 
cooperation in this research will con- 
tribute to national defense. For this rea- 
son every investigator has the moral 
responsibility for seeing to it that his 
results are of a practical] nature and that 
they reach appropriate action agencies. 
Editors must cooperate by giving pri- 
ority in publication to good defense re- 
search. 

An acute need, not filled at the mo- 
ment of writing in spite of some efforts 
in this direction, is for a clearing house 
that will both encourage useful research, 
and help direct facts and ideas to agen- 
cies best prepared to employ them. 


AS CLINICIANS AND CONSULTANTS 


In the last analysis national morale 
is nothing more than the morale of each 
individual citizen. It is a condition of 
emotional tonus that implies confidence 
on the part of each individual in his abil- 
ity to cope with whatever the future may 
bring. Clinical psychologists have dealt 
with this very problem time and again. 
The personal issues involved may differ 
somewhat in times of depression and 
war prosperity, but the basic procedures 
and objectives of clinical psychology re- 
main the same. 

In dealing with draftees, with soldiers 
and sailors in induction centers, and es- 
pecially with men deferred or rejected 
for incapacity, the psychologist can al- 
lay anxiety, prevent humiliation, give 
encouragement and redirection. All the 
techniques of guidance are called into 
play, likewise knowledge of community 
resources, of employment needs in local 
defense industries, and of centers where 
rapid vocational training may be se- 
cured. That there is need as never be- 
fore for personnel experts in defense in- 
dustries, in the combat services, and in 
centers for the guidance of youth goes 
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without saying. No clinical psychologist 
need be idle or content with perform- 
ing the old job in the routine way. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AS CITIZENS 


A fortunate by-product of the present 
emergency will be the immersing of psy- 
chologists in community affairs. Hither- 
to their characteristic detachment and 
objectivity have often tempted them to 
seclusiveness and separation. Actually 
their training fits them to cooperate 
(with or without their professional la- 
bels) in the activities of home defense 
groups, Red Cross, libraries, draft 
boards, Y.M.C.A.’s, settlements, grang- 
es, public schools, and many other agen- 
cies devoted to the preservation and ex- 
tension of democracy. The work to be 
done with youth who always have to 
fight the wars, and who are now pretty 
much disoriented about their role and 
responsibility in society has been de- 
scribed in a challenging manner by G. 
Watson (12). Most psychologists belong 
on the home front. Relatively few are 
needed (or wanted) in Washington at 
present. 


THREE RULES 


In conclusion I should like to offer 
three rules for those who undertake 
service for civilian morale. 

1. Wherever possible take the re- 
sponsibility for putting your own ideas 
into action——Good ideas are valuable, 
but their inventor must know that there 
is no reserve army of administrators 
upon whom he can call to put his ideas 
into action. If possible he himself should 
implement his plan. Let him try it out 
in his own locality; if it is good it will 
spread. Writing letters to one another 
saying that someone ought to do some- 
thing is often a waste of time. Effort 


spent in correspondence had better be. 


spent in action. 
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2. Don’t confuse lobbying for psy- 
chology with national service.—Work- 
ing for the introduction of psychologists 
into national and local services may be 
helpful to the profession, but it is not 
necessarily beneficial to the nation. 
Pushing psychology forward is not the 
same thing as pushing the country for- 
ward. It is an interesting phenomenon 
that in a crisis unselfishness seems to 
express itself in relation to the smaller 
in-group, even though it may be intend- 
ed for a larger social unit. Even in 
Britain it has been observed that patri- 
otism takes the form of intense com- 
munity pride. This type of behavior may 
be a natural displacement of altruism 
among people who want to help, but it 
nevertheless indicates the need for criti- 
cal direction of one’s impulses to aid. 

3. Finally, I would stress again the 
desirability of every psychologist work- 
ing out his own formulation of morale in 
a way that fits the ethics of democracy. 
—The subject is large, variety of ap- 
proach is needed. Nazi morale depends 
upon the insulation of citizens and soi- 
diers from facts and from unwelcome 
points of view. Democratic morale re- 
quires the strength that derives from 
the integrated energy of the whole per- 
sonality. It is not necessary to create 
hysteria nor to engage in frenzied futil- 
ity in order to work for national morale. 
But aimless excitement will be the pen- 
alty unless we think out for ourselves 
the nature of democratic morale and 
fix firmly in mind the values to which 
we as individuals are devoting our ef- 
forts. Having secured this personal 
orientation we can work more effectively 
in assisting others to face the approach- 
ing storm with open eyes, alert intelli- 
gence, and zestful confidence. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS’ ACTIVITIES IN THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


By DAEL WOLFLE, Pu.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MERICA’S increasing involvement 
in wartime problems is being 
paralleled by an equally rapid develop- 
ment of new interests and activities on 
the part of American psychologists. 
These “emergency” activities may be 
classified under three headings: re- 
search studies; compilations of materi- 
als and knowledge which will provide 
bases for future research or action; and 
applications of psychological knowledge 
to the solution of military, industrial, 
and community problems. 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


A number of psychologists, in all 
parts of the country, are conducting 
research studies on problems related to 
the military situation. Many of these 
studies are being directed by federal 
agencies or by one of the special com- 
mittees appointed by the National Re- 
search Council and are described in 
other articles in this journal. 

Other psychologists, not working di- 
rectly with any of these committees, are 
taking advantage of the varied oppor- 
tunities afforded by the present emer- 
gency situation to study problems in ex- 
perimental and social psychology. Ex- 
amples include a study of the influence 
of intensive training at an air-force 
ground-school on mechanical-aptitude 
test-scores, a study of the effects upon 
personal efficiency of prolonged ex- 
posure to sounds of a high-loudness 
level, and a study of individual differ- 


ences in noise tolerance. Examples in 
the field of social psychology are more 
numerous. Several psychologists are col- 
laborating in studying the effects of 
military training upon the attitudes of 
selectees. Others are analyzing shifts in 
public opinion toward issues involved in 
the war situation. The attitudes and re- 
actions of evacuated children sent to 
this country from England provide an- 
other field of investigation, but one 
which has been curtailed since England 
has almost completely stopped sending 
children abroad. The attitudes of farm- 
ers, and the attitudes of children toward 
race problems constitute other special- 
ized fields within this area. 

Several studies of propaganda are 
under way. Propaganda originating in 
this country and in the belligerent Euro- 
pean countries is being recorded (for 
example at Princeton’s Listening Cen- 
ter) and its motifs analyzed. A study of 
the effectiveness of the U.S. Army’s anti- 
venereal propaganda is in the prelimi- 
nary stages of development. A problem 
of special interest is the analysis of at- 
titudes toward the United States ex- 
pressed in Latin-American newspapers. 


BASES FOR FUTURE WORK 


Bibliographies of the more important 
works in the field of military psychology 
and English summaries of some of the 
principal foreign papers are becoming 
available. Carroll Pratt and a group of 
collaborators have prepared brief re- 
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views and selected bibliographies on a 
number of psychological topics of mili- 
tary importance. These appeared in a 
special number of the Psychological 
Bulletin in June, 1941. The Committee 
for National Morale’ has published a 
survey and annotated bibliography of 
German Psychological Warfare. The 
Committee’s bibliographer, Thomas W. 
Huntington, has issued a number of 
mimeographed bibliographies of current 
literature on psychological aspects of 
the war situation. 

Records of specialized abilities are 
also being compiled. Work on the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel is under the leadership of 
Leonard Carmichael, its director. A 
classified file of men and laboratories 
available and prepared for work on 
special sensory and perceptual problems 
has been prepared by the Subcommittee 
on Perceptual Problems of the Emergen- 
cy Committee in Psychology. Another 
subcommittee is compiling two lists of 
psychologists, one of men of draft age 
who are interested in taking advantage 
of the War Department’s new program 
of training military psychologists, and 
the other of those qualified to assist local 
draft boards with their psychological 
problems. 

Plans for the care and protection of 
the mentally deficient in case the insti- 
tutions and clinical personnel for that 
purpose are drawn into other duties, 
and plans for the proper employment of 
high-grade morons in the armed forces, 
industry, and home defense are being 
drawn up by an inter-disciplinary com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Edgar 
A. Doll. 

Graduate students and faculty dis- 
cussion groups have found timely topics 
for consideration in social change, the 
foundations of democracy, morale, rela- 
151 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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tions with Latin America, and similar 
issues. The Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues is preparing 
a yearbook on the psychological founda- 
tions of democracy, on social change, 
and on resistance to social change. Some 
departments of psychology have antici- 
pated an increased call for military and 
industrial psychologists by emphasizing 
preparation for such positions in the 
training of graduate students. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Psychologists are being called upon to 
serve as consultants with other special- 
ists on problems which overlap different 
fields. Samuel Fernberger is consultant 
for the section on fire control of the 
National Defense Research Committee. 
Morris Viteles is an adviser in the Office 
of Production Management. 

Some psychologists are serving on lo- 
cal draft boards and defense councils. 
Others are advising on problems of pub- 
licity and public relations. In a few 
cases draft boards have asked psycholo- 
gists to administer short tests to the 
registered men in advance of the de- 
tailed medical and other examinations. 
This testing does not supplant the regu- 
lar Army Classification Test, but serves 
to weed out the illiterates and most in- 
competent in advance. Opportunities 
for assisting local boards in handling 
the various psychological problems that 
come up in selecting and rejecting men 
are now being extended on a nation- 
wide scale. General Hershey has re- 
quested the Emergency Committee 
(with the help of regional associations 
and individuals) to supply the Selective 
Service Administration with lists of 
psychologists in each state qualified to 
assist the local boards in eliminating 
the intellectually and emotionally unfit. 
Educational efforts directed to lay 
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groups have been undertaken by psy- 
chologists called upon for lectures, radio 
discussions, and popular articles on 
morale, the nature of propaganda, race 
tolerance, and psychological prepared- 
ness. Bartlett’s? little book on propagan- 
da and Gordon Alliport’s® articles on 
morale in the Christian Science Monitor 
and elsewhere are illustrations. The 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion is publishing a series of Defense 
Papers and Defense Digests which are 
intended to serve as bases for commun- 
ity discussion of current problems. A 
number of the topics covered are of psy- 
chological interest. The American Li- 
brary Association has started a program 
of civilian education on problems of a 
democracy which also includes some 
psychological material. 

There has been practically no call in 
this country for psychologists to work 
on educational programs in the Army, 
but some of the British psychologists 
have lectured to troops on propaganda, 
fear, and other psychological topics. 

Several groups are working on the 
selection and training of men in defense 
industries. Particularly impressive is 
the work of the Occupational Analysis 
Section, U.S. Employment Service, 
which, under the direction of Carroll L. 
Shartle, has rendered assistance to the 
Army, the Navy, local draft-boards, and 
defense industries through its compre- 
hensive job-analyses, aptitude tests for 
selecting trainees, and oral trade-tests 
for classifying experienced workers.* 

Another group, consisting of men 
from several universities in and near 


2 Frederic Charles Bartlett, Political Propa- 

anda. Cambridge, Eng.: The University 
1 1940. Pp. 158. 

8G. W. Allport. Morale: American Style. 
Christian Science Monitor, 1941, April 26, 
Magazine Section, 1 ff. 

*C. L. Shartle. New Defense Personnel Tech- 
niques. Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1941, 19 (6, March) : 403-408. 
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Boston, is training foremen and super- 
visors employed in defense industries in 
the leadership aspects of their jobs (au- 
thority, giving of orders, communica- 
tions, morale, teaching and training 
programs, rating of men, etc.) The ex- 
tension departments of Pennsylvania 
State College and North Carolina State 
College are engaged in similar work. 
The Old Age Center in San Francisco 
is attempting the psychological rehabili- 
tation of men already retired or fired be- 
cause of age in order that their experi- 
ence and technological skill may again 
become available to industry. A number 
of psychologists, some in Washington 
and some in the local areas, are working 
with the National Youth Administration 
placing new workers according to their 
special abilities and assisting in train- 
ing programs designed to develop need- 
ed job skills. A staff of psychologists 
and others in the Division of Instruc- 
tion of the Department of Education of 
the State of Connecticut each month 
tests some two thousand young men and 
women. Those showing the requisite ap- 
titudes are given short training courses 
and then immediate employment in the 
defense industries of that state.® All 
told, the number of workers being se- 
lected and trained on the basis of apti- 
tude and ability tests appears to be 
greater now than at any previous time. 

This list of psychologists’ activities is 
incomplete, partly because many of the 
contributions being made have not yet 
come to our attention, and partly be 
cause new ones are developing constant- 
ly. Even though incomplete, the list in- 
dicates the extent to which psycholo- 
gists, in their laboratories and local 
communities, are turning their attention 
and professional skill to problems of na- 
tional defense. 


5 This program has recently been discon- 
tinued. 
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THE LISTING OF PERSONNEL IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By STEUART HENDERSON BRITT, PH.D. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SUBCOMMITTEE on the Listing 
of Personnel in Psychology was 
appointed in May, 1941, to function un- 
der the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology of the National Research Coun- 
cil’s Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology. This Subcommittee, consisting 
of Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Dr. 
John G. Jenkins, Dr. C. M. Louttit, Dr. 
Ruth Sherman Tolman, and Dr. Steuart 
Henderson Britt, chairman, has been 
concerned with the listing of psycholo- 
gists over the entire country who can be 
of use in their specialties in certain as- 
pects of the national defense program. 
Three activities in particular have been 
carried on. 

1. At the request of General Lewis 
B. Hershey, Deputy Director of the na- 
tional Selective Service System, the Sub- 
committee undertook the task of pre- 
paring lists of psychologists in all sec- 
tions of the country who could be of 
assistance to local Selective Service 
Boards in the mental examinations of 
registrants. Lists of psychologists work- 
ing in special fields closely related to 
clinical and testing work were selected 
from the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, and these 
lists were broken down by states. Each 
state list was submitted to several quali- 
fied psychologists in that state for both 
additions and subtractions of names. 
These judgments were then recorded on 
master sheets, and from this informa- 
tion a final list was made up of the 


names and addresses of psychologists 
qualified to give aid to local boards. This 
final list was submitted to the national 
headquarters of the Selective Service 
System, so that a list of qualified psy- 
chologists in each area could be sent to 
the state and local directors. The num- 
ber of psychologists on the list for each 
state is as follows: 


Alabama - - - - - 18 Nebraska ---- 18 
Arizona - - - - - 7 Nevada ----- 2 
Arkansas ---- 6 New Hampshire- 10 
California - ---126 New Jersey --- 76 
Colorado - - - - - 26 New Mexico--- 8 
Connecticut --- 62 New York - - - 479 
Delaware ---- 8 North Carolina - 27 
Dist. of Columbia 62 North Dakota - 8 
Florida - - - - - 15 Ohio ------ 127 
Georgia - - - - - 18 Oklahoma ---- ii 
Idaho ----- 7 Oregon ----- 20 
Illinois - - - - - - 168 Pennsylvania - - 282 
Indiana - - - - - 84 Rhode Island -- 16 
Iowa ------- 42 South Carolina - 15 
Kansas --- -- 25 South Dakota -- 5 
Kentucky ---- 26 Tennessee ---- 21 
Louisiana ---- 12 Texas-- ---- 15 
Maine - - - - - - 7 Utah ------ 7 
Maryland ---- 34 Vermont ---- 18 
Massachusetts - - 107 Virginia - - - - - 29 
Michigan ---- 77 Washington --- 18 
Minnesota ---- 74 West Virginia-- 10 
Mississippi --- 13 Wisconsin ---- 24 
Missouri - - - - - 388 Wyoming ---- 7 
Montana - - - - - 2 — 

Total - - -- - - 2302 


2. In order to demonstrate the vaule 
of the work which psychologists can do, 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee un- 
dertook during May and June to organ- 
ize a group of volunteer psychologists 
in the District of Columbia who would 
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be willing to give some time without 
compensation to the testing of regis- 
trants for the local boards. A group of 
approximately twenty Washington psy- 
chologists held five meetings and decid- 
ed on a battery of tests from which vari- 
ous tests might be drawn for administra- 
tion to Service registrants. The local Se- 
lective Service System then set up a test- 
ing center in Washington, and regis- 
trants were referred by their local boards 
to the psychologists and psychiatrists at 
the center. The psychiatrists examine 
men for neurotic and psychotic disturb- 
ances and tendencies, the psychologists 
for illiteracy and mental age. This proj- 
ect has probably served as a valuable 
demonstration of the fact that psycholo- 
gists are useful in screening out men 
who are illiterate or of low mental age. 
Accordingly, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem may be more inclined to recommend 
the use of psychologists in other local 
. areas as well; and psychologists in vari- 
ous sections may be more likely to offer 
their services to their local boards, as 
they can point out that other psycholo- 
gists in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere are engaged in the same work 
for their local boards. 

3. Another project carried on by the 
Subcommittee on the Listing of Per- 
sonnel in Psychology was the direct out- 
come of a request from the Office of the 
Adjutant General, War Department, to 
supply information concerning the quali- 
fications of professional psychologists 
who are subject to call for military 
training. Looking forward to the time 
when the Army may not be able to meet 
all its needs for personnel officers and 
personnel technician officers (psycholo- 
gists) by calling to active duty men 
holding commissions in the Officer’s Re- 
serve Corps, the War Department made 
plans for the training of a certain num- 
ber of professionally qualified selectees 
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who might undertake such military 
specialization. Every three months a 
quota of twenty-five trainees in each of 
the specialties mentioned, namely, per- 
sonnel managers and personnel techni- 
cians, is being selected from among ap- 
plicants in the military service. For the 
first group, minimum standards call for 
a college degree and broad experience in 
the occupational field, or graduate work 
in the study of personnel management. 
For the second group, the Ph.D. in psy- 
chology is required, with possible waiver 
of the degree if graduate work has been 
supplemented by professional experi- 
ence in the practical application or the 
teaching of psychology. The training 
program consists of thirteen weeks’ bas- 
ic military training, four weeks’ special 
schooling in Army personnel work or in 
military psychology, eighteen weeks’ in- 
ternship, and three months’ officer’s 
training. At the end of this period suc- 
cessful candidates receive commissions 
and serve on active duty for one year in 
this work. 

The Subcommittee undertook to locate 
for the Office of the Adjutant General 
all men psychologists of military age 
in the country who might be inter- 
ested in this training program. Accord- 
ingly, a form letter and appropriate 
questionnaires were mailed in June to 
910 men psychologists listed with the 
National Roster of Scientific and Spec- 
ialized Personnel who were known to be 
of military age. The same letter and 
questionnaires were also sent to 446 men 
psychologists who might be of military 
age. Finally, several copies of the same 
questionnaires were sent to heads of 
psychology departments in all sections 
of the country with a request that they 
distribute these to men of military age 
who had psychological training. The re- 
turns from these three different mail- 
ings were sufficient for the Subcommit- 
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HE title of this brief discussion has 

been worded deliberately to empha- 
size the specific orientation of training 
needed by psychologists for the varied 
types of government service. The facts 
presented will not be new; however, the 
orientation will be somewhat unique. 

One may find the basic ideas ex- 
pressed in the many addresses and pa- 
pers which have been published in this 
JOURNAL, especially since the founding 
of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. Had the writer accepted the 
title, “Psychological Training needed for 
Government Service,” he would only 
have summarized these many discus- 
sions wherein the chief emphasis has 
been placed upon the academic course 
structure or curricular program of the 
psychologist’s education. These prob- 
lems are still of great importance inso- 
far as the establishment of the minimum 
requirements are concerned ; and tedious 
arguments will continue concerning the 
educational requirements beyond these 
essentials. 

It is largely in the confusion of this 
argument that many of our leaders have 
given emphasis to the “Training needed 
by Psychologists for Government Serv- 
ice.” Our purpose, then, is to give the 
greatest possible emphasis to this orien- 
tation or point of view. In fact, the 
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tee to be able to turn over to the Office training and experience of all men psy- 
of the Adjutant General complete in- 


formation concerning psychological special training program in the Army. 


chologists who expressed interest in the 


specific wording of our title was urged 
upon the writer by one of our leaders 
now active in government service and 
several other leaders and government 
officials have added weight to the neces- 
sity of this emphasis. 

The “handwriting” may be more spe- 
cific to-day because of the demand for 
great expansion of psychological service, 
—but the facts have always been clear 
to those who would face them. It has 
long been understood that professional 
service requires the most detailed 
“specifications.” For any government 
division merely to make a request for a 
“Psychologist” would prompt ridicule 
even from psychologists. And yet we 
have been unwilling to face the facts 
clearly expressed in the “specifications” 
which have been written for psychologi- 
cal service in governmental agencies. It 
is self-evident that such professional 
service will in the majority of cases re- 
quire Civil Service status, and it should 
be self-evident that other agencies would 
naturally turn to Civil Service for aid 
in developing their specifications in or- 
der to maintain a reasonable standard 
for all such professional service. 

Even if we have been unwilling to 
read through these detailed specifica- 
tions and interpretations, one of our 
most experienced leaders in this field 
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has given us the essence of fact in our 
own pages. O’Rourke, in discussing the 
“Standards for Psychologists in Civil 
Service,”* has analyzed the specifica- 
tions for the six grades of professional 
service. These specifications are indica- 
tive of certain levels of responsibility. 
In the lowest grade the minimum aca- 
demic requirement is the bachelor’s de- 
gree with certain specific courses of ba- 
sic subject content and techniques. The 
question of experience is not raised as 
the individual is presumably entering 
his basic field training immediately. 
Throughout the remaining five grades, 
however, the statement of postgraduate 
educational requirements, while increas- 
ing in number of courses or credits, is 
continually referred to in terms of mini- 
mum basic training especially in tech- 
niques. Experience is constantly empha- 
sized and referred to as an equivalent or 
substitute for academic work. This ex- 
perience must be actual work experience ; 
so-called related experience is not readi- 
ly accepted. Advance degrees are men- 
tioned only in terms of the number of 
credits usually required for “fulfilling 
the requirements” for a certain degree. 
Referring to the three higher grades, 
O’Rourke says, the “emphasis is more 
on the quality of experience and achieve- 
ment than upon any formal educational 
requirement beyond the bachelor de- 
gree. For example, if a person is so out- 
standing in the field that his compe- 
tence is conceded, it would not be neces- 
sary for him to have an arbitrary num- 
ber of academic credits.’”? 

In every instance definite qualifica- 
tions of personality are required. Inter- 
views and character-investigations must 
substantiate the adaptability of the indi- 
vidual. The individual must be able to 


1 L. J. O’Rourke, Standards for Psychologists 
in Civil Service, JouURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1941, 5 (2, March-April): 59-61. 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 
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adapt himself to the varied departmen- 
tal or divisional organizations and func- 
tions if his competency is to bear pro- 
ductive results. 

The reader may refer to the specifi- 
cations discussed in this issue as they 
relate to certain specific governmental 
agencies. The same emphasis upon ex- 
perience is clear. The reader may like- 
wise review those many papers which 
have been written concerning profes- 
sional service in education, industry 
and various institutions. The direction 
of the emphasis is clear. Let us turn to 
an analysis of this emphasis to seek out 
the basis for our orientation. 

Experience itself is neither the be- 
ginning nor the end of this problem. 
Experience is merely the formula by 
which those persons responsible for the 
selection of professional workers seek to 
guarantee three facts—and a fourth or 
final by-product. Experience requires 
competency, effective training and pro- 
ficiency, and finally adaptability. 

Competence, defined simply as that 
mass of capacity and acquired knowl- 
edge and skill necessary to the doing of 
the task at hand, is given limited con- 
sideration in such selective procedures 
largely because it is presumed upon in 
the requirement of experience. Compe- 
tency limits the training of the individ- 
ual, since no instructor or group is will- 
ing to waste training time upon those 
who do not bring to the work compe- 
tency in the way of native capacity and 
the basic education and techniques nec- 
essary. It is quite easily observed that 
this may be the reason for so little em- 
phasis upon academic course credit—it 
is one of the presumptions basic to ef- 
fective training. 

Proficiency is the indicator of achieve- 
ment and the predictor of future produc- 
tion. Proficiency is the resultant of com- 
petency displayed in the efforts and ac- 
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tivities of effective training. Proficiency 
further indicates the reasonableness of 
giving the individual opportunities of 
paid work experience. 

This would apparently end our dis- 
cussion—and it might if in the processes 
involved we were assured that the 
individual would acquire the special 
knowledge and attitudes which would 
guarantee his adaptability for the spec- 
ial service. Psychologists should know 
better than any other group of workers 
that this is not a certainty. 

Let us examine another fact which 
has broken over the psychological world 
in recent years. I refer to the fact that 
we now clearly recognize that many 
practical workers are able to employ 
psychological devices, knowledge and 
techniques even more successfully in 
many situations than do so-called 
trained or experienced psychologists. 
The reasons basic to this fact are of 
great importance to the development of 
our orientation. The chief reasons are 
located in his understanding of the 
world in which the individual lives and 
works, and a broad understanding of the 
institutions in which and through which 
he works. This is particularly true of 
his breadth of knowledge of varied occu- 
pational duties and requirements, the 
peculiar social factors of the social con- 
figuration, and his ability to organize 
and supervise the activities of a con- 
siderable group of subordinates. 

And if one wishes to argue that this 
is not attainable without opportunity 
for specific experience—well and good— 
for that argument merely states the fact 
that psychologists do not acquire this 
background in their traditional academ- 
ic instruction or educational training. 
This argument further clinches the fact 
—long argued by many—that our train- 
ing must include the opportunity for 
experience through internship and ap- 
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prenticeship which will assure the de- 
sire and determination of effort to ac- 
quire that knowledge which is obtain- 
able and the development of capacities 
of adaptability which will assure the 
possibility of specialized service. 

A further fact, of equal significance, 
is observed in that to-day the terms 
“psychology” and “psychologist” are not 
readily accepted in government service. 
It is not merely the fact that the empha- 
sis of governmental service open to ade- 
quately trained psychologists is largely 
centered in the selection, classification 
and training of personnel. The mere 
name itself has too long carried the por- 
tent of the academically or educationally 
trained workers lacking in that breadth 
of experience which is necessary for 
satisfactory adaptation to the intricate 
organization and function of depart- 
mental or divisional activities. The des- 
ignations assigned to acceptable work- 
ers are largely worded to give emphasis 
to the fact of this experience—just as 
the specifications demand it. 

A final fact is even more threatening 
to those psychologists who so loudly pro- 
claim their availability and feel they 
have—because of their training—the 
right to immediate acceptance. Certain 
of the governmental agencies hesitant 
of the risks involved prefer to struggle 
along — understaffed in psychological 
man-power—avowedly short-handed — 
and have gone their own way to plan 
special training divisions of their own 
in which to develop those future work- 
ers for whom they have immediate need, 
but for whom they prefer to wait. 

The “handwriting” must be more than 
clear. To those who because of past 
training now seek appointment to im- 
mediate service it is easy to give rather 
specific advice. Seek out every oppor- 
tunity to acquaint oneself with the or- 
ganization and functional aspects of 
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government service; and give time to 
the amassing of experience in such vol- 
untary service as is possible. This, of 
course presumes that one is willing to 
give time to the review and acquisition 
of that broad knowledge of the work 
world of civilian life which is largely 
duplicated even in the most specialized 
government services. 

To those who are beginning or are in 
the midst of their training we find it 
necessary to advise that they seek out 
and take full advantage of that peculiar 
form of experience which is more clear- 
ly indicated in our present development 
of the field than ever before. Even if 
your professors do not give an excessive 
amount of time to lecturing about the 
fact—or the development of statistical 
devices with which to check the results 
obtained by various testing techniques 
—it will probably be self-evident to you 
that the ability to identify and name the 
several special tools of the carpenter 
will never make a man a carpenter, and 
more, that even with the long training of 
the apprentice, journeyman and master, 
the most proficient carpenter will be of 
no use whatever unless he can be an 
effective working human part of the 
intricate social organization of individ- 
ual mechanics who go to make up a con- 
struction group. The same facts are 
essential in the training of a psycholo- 


gist. 

It is quite possible that some of our 
readers have already observed an easy 
way out of this situation. They are 
“specialists” — highly trained and ex- 
perienced in techniques not easily em- 
ployed by others. Theirs should be an 
immediate acceptance and placement. 
Unfortunately this form of “compensa- 
tion” is not in the least acceptable to 
governmental services. What has been 
said of the more generally trained and 
experienced psychologists is even more 
true of the highly “specialized” techni- 
cian—since his research and recom- 
mendations may effect the most funda- 
mental considerations of material and 
personnel. The use of specialized knowl- 
edge and techniques requires the most 
comprehensive understanding of the en- 
tire activity of the organization. 

The significance of our title—the 
training needed by psychologists in 
government service—may be considered 
the golden opportunity of psychologists 
to determine the adequacy of training 
which will make our contribution not 
only acceptable to governmental agen- 
cies but give us the necessary guide 
posts for adequate training for the fu- 
ture expansion of psychological service 
without which we shall shortly cease to 
be an independent and sustained pro- 
fessional group. 
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News 


Notes 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


It has been called to the attention of 
the Executive Secretary’s office that a 
small number of errors concerning Sec- 
tion membership were found in the di- 
rectory. It will be appreciated if mem- 
bers will check their directory entries 
and, if there are any errors in it, please 
let the Secretary’s office know. 


Since the first of the year 1941 there 
have been a large number of address 
changes due to activities of psycholo- 
gists in defense work. The Secretary’s 
office has not been informed of many of 
these changes. Will members please keep 
us informed at all times of address 
changes even though they may be rela- 
tively impermanent. Unless this is done 
we cannot guarantee that Association 
mail will reach the member. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Evelyn M. Carrington has re- 
signed the position of professor of edu- 
cation at Sam Houston State Teachers 
College to become associate professor of 


education at Texas State College for 
Women. 


Dr. J. E. Bathurst directed a guidance 
clinic for twenty-seven teachers attend- 
ing the summer workshop for education- 
al workers at the University of Alabama 
during the first term of the summer 
session. The primary purpose of the 
clinic was to make a survey of the needs 
in various schools systems in Alabama 


for educational and personal guidance 
and to suggest ways and means of pro- 
viding the guidance needed through the 
school curriculum. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The spring meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Psychologists was 
held at the Kearney (N. J.) plant of the 
Western Electric Company on May 23, 
1941. The morning program included a 
discussion of what industry demands of 
its job applicants by Mr. C. L. Searles, 
Public Relations Assistant (formerly 
Director of Education) of the Western 
Electric, and of the application of psy- 
chological tests to the selection and 
placement of employees by Dr. David W. 
Cook, Western Electric psychologist. 
Following luncheon there was an oppor- 
tunity to study the worker on the job in 
a shop tour of certain industrial opera- 
tions. A discussion and business meet- 
ing completed the program. 

The following officers were elected for 
1941-2: President, Miss Frances L. 
Schenck, M.A. (Psychologist, East 
Orange, N. J.) ; Vice-President, James 
A. McClintock, Ph.D., (Professor of 
Psychology, Brothers College, Summit, 
N.J.) ; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Elliott H. Stofflet, Ph.D. (Di- 
rector of Education, Rahway Reforma- 
tory, Rahway, N.J.) ; Representative to 
the New Jersey Educational Associa- 
tion, Professor Sidney Sanderson (Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J.). 
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COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGY IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A “Committee on Psychology in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” is giving intensive study 
to the programs, curricula, staff and 
other factors related to the effective 
teaching of psychology in high schools 
and junior colleges. This committee, 
which is an outgrowth of a special con- 
ference called by the Committee or In- 
struction of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology at Atlantic City, 
N. J. in February, 1941, has been ap- 
pointed by President J. C. Miller of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The committee will concentrate its 
work on various phases of applied psy- 
chology. The personnel of the committee 
is: Dr. Louise Omwake, Centenary Jun- 
ior College, Hackettstown, N.J., chair- 
man; Miss Maybelle Blake, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Mass.; A. G. 
Breidenstine, Hershey Junior College, 
Hershey, Pa.; Mrs. Florence M. John- 
son, Schuylkill Undergraduate Center, 
Pottsville, Pa.; Alolph M. Kock, Es- 
sex Junior College, Newark, N.J.; Ben- 
jamin Burachs, Carl Schurz Evening 
Junior College, Chicago, Ill.; Clayton 
Gerken, Rochester Junior College, Ro- 
chester, Minn.; W. A. Owings, Textile 
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Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
I. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, 
Havre, Mont.; and Henry T. Tyler, Sac- 
ramento Junior College, Sacramento. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY 

EDUCATION BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

“Life, Liberty and Happiness for 
Children Now” is the theme planned for 
the National Association for Nursery 
Education’s biennial conference, Octo- 
ber 24 through 27, 1941, at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. In an ef- 
fort to unify thought and action toward 
gaining “life, liberty and happiness for 
children now” there will be seminar and 
service group discussions by psycholo- 
gists, social workers, educators, parents, 
doctors, government administrators and 
other specialists. 

Among the numerous discussion top- 
ics of special interest to psychologists 
will be “Implications of Research Find- 
ings in Motor-Socio-Emotional Develop- 
ment,” “Understanding the ‘Deep’ and 
‘Normal’ Problems of Young Children 
Through the Contributions of Research,” 
“What Should the Concept of Total 
Growth Mean to Those Working with 
Young Children?” and “Nursery Edu- 
cation as a Force in the Continuous 
Growth Process.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY; THE DYNAMICS OF PSYCHIC ILL- 
NESS. By A. H. Maslow and Béla Mittel- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. x + 638. $3.50. 


This college textbook in abnormal psychology 
is the product of a joint authorship that is 
often recommended but seldom realized: a col- 
lege teacher of psychology and a practicing 
psychiatrist. The approach is dynamic and ex- 
planatory rather than descriptive. The reader 
sees clearly that its subject matter is the real 
human being in distress, and not a compilation 
of detached symptoms. The organization of the 
text into five sections reflects its character. 
The first part is on introductory concepts, with 
adjustment, emotion, and tension emphasized. 
The second section, on psychodynamics, de- 
scribes unconscious processes, conflict, frustra- 
tion, and the effects of frustration. A third 
group of chapters deals with the etiology of 
disorders, chiefly in cultural factors and in 
early individual development, while a fourth 
part is concerned with psychotherapy. Only 
after 362 pages of these foundations does the 
student meet the syndromes of symptoms, in a 
fifth section that deals with the psychoneuros- 
es, functional psychoses, and organic psychoses. 
There is a final chapter on feeblemindedness. 

The point of view is basically psychoanaly- 
tic, integrated in various degrees with material 
drawn from cultural anthropology, from ex- 
perimental psychology, and from Gestalt psy- 
chology. The psychoanalytic interpretation is 
prepotent, but it is an improved and modified 
psychoanalysis, considerably chastened by its 
impact with the other disciplines. For exam- 
ple, “unconscious” occurs often as an adjec- 
tive, but never as a noun; “complex” is not 
even in the index; and that trio of dubious 
characters, the “super-ego,” “ego,” and “id,” 
receives only a brief mention in connection with 
psychoanalytic therapy. The impacts of cul- 
tural anthropology with psychoanalysis are es- 
pecially fruitful. Many of the conflicts that 
more dogmatic analysts hold innate and inevit- 
able are shown to be results of our particular 
type of civilization, and to be absent in cer- 
tain other cultures. 
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The authors also have made a sincere at- 

tempt to combine experimental psychology with 
psychoanalysis, but with varying effectiveness. 
The experimental material dealing with the 
nature and significance of unconscious process- 
es is excellently integrated with its context. 
The chapter on experimentally induced beha- 
vior disturbances is less successful. It is incom- 
plete, uncritical and insufficiently related to 
the main stream of thought. It gives the im- 
pression of being an afterthought, added out 
of a sense of duty, whereas it should be a fac- 
tual foundation upon which principles and the- 
ories are based. The functional emphasis of 
the authors leads them to neglect some impor- 
tant possibilities in the organic or physiologi- 
cal interpretation of the psychoses. The insu- 
lin and metrazol treatments are mentioned 
very briefly, and their value is dismissed as 
due only to “shock.” The significant tempora- 
ry remissions of stuperous psychoses by the 
inhalation of carbon dioxide are passed in a 
brief footnote, with a statement that “this 
phenomenon is not entirely clear.” The organic 
psychoses are described perfunctorily, and lit- 
tle attention is paid to the related psychologi- 
cal factors in them. 

As a text, the book has both favorable and 
unfavorable features. It cannot be called well 
written. The style is often oblique, and three 
sentences are commonly used when one would 
be better. At the same time, it is not unduly 
difficult to read, and the stuc2nt is never over- 
powered by unnecessary terminology. There 
the no discussions of conflicting theories, a 
characteristic that is advantageous in an ele- 
mentary course, but undesirable for more ad- 
vanced students. A useful glossary covers fif- 
teen pages. A bibliography of 819 titles is well 
arranged and contains a varied assortment of 
sources. The reviewer’s very casual use of the 
bibliography and the index uncovered errors 
in both, which the authors may be able to cor- 
rect in future printings. When all features 
are considered, this book compares favorably 
with others of its class. It is undoubtedly use- 
ful as a textbook for the usual undergraduate 
course in abnormal psychology. 

LAURANCE F. SHAFFER 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PsSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL EXAMINERS 
BY MUNICIPAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


It appears from Dr. Ethel Cornell’s 
article in the March-April number of 
the JOURNAL’ that only two states have 
established certification requirements 
for psychological examiners, both rul- 
ings by the State Departments of Pub- 
lic Instruction rather than statutory re- 
quirements. How many municipal school 
systems have established similar eligi- 
bility requirements and what is the na- 
ture of the requirements? The article 
does not give any information on this 
point. Doubtless many city schools have 
eligibility requirements. Perhaps some- 
one might canvass the situation. 

One of the writer’s specific assign- 
ments in the Baltimore public school 
system in 1919 was to draw up eligibil- 
ity requirements for all positions in the 
department of special education, includ- 
ing all kinds of special-class teachers, 
visiting teachers, and “psycho-educa- 
tional examiners, school psychologists, 
or school psychometrists.” 

The recommended eligibility require- 
ments for appointment as psycho-edu- 
cational examiner were: 


(a) Experimental psychology (4-8) 

(b) Clinical psychology (4-8) 

(c) Individual mental examinations, includ- 
ing intelligence, performance, charac- 
ter, and emotional tests (4-8) 

(d) Group tests of intelligence and attain- 


1 Certification of Specialized Groups of Psy- 
chologists. JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOL- 
ocy, 1941, 5 (2, March-April) : 62-65. 


ment (4-6) 
(e) Education of mentally and physically 
handicapped children (4) 
(f) Mental hygiene of normal and problem 
children (3-6) 
(g) Psychiatry, psychopathology, neurology, 
mental deficiency, and retardation (3-6) 
(h) Remedial and diagnostic instruction 
(2-4) 
(i) Child study (2-4) 
(j) Other courses 
(1) Educational sociology (2) 
(2) Medical and social case work (2) 
(3) Vocational guidance (2) 

it should be distinctly emphasized that the 
training here recommended for the psycho-edu- 
cational examiner, school psychologist, or men- 
tal tester is wholly inadequate to prepare any- 
one to become a competent clinical psychologist. 
The training of the clinical psychologist should 
be equal to that of the well trained neuropsy- 
chiatrist or any other well trained medical spe- 
cialist. Unless this standard is maintained, the 
work of psycho-educational diagnosis will even- 
tually be made a subordinate branch of medi- 
cine, and physicians will be appointed to direct 
the work, instead of clinical psychologists to 
whom, if adequately prepared, the field proper- 
ly belongs.” 

College graduation was required in 
addition to the above requirements. 
These standards have, in general, been 
followed by the Delaware Division of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
although certification requirements have 
not been formally adopted by the State 
and Wilmington school systems. 


J. E. W. WALLIN 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


2... E. Wallace Wallin. The Baltimore Plan 
of Training Special-Class Teachers and Other 
Workers in the Field of Special Education, 
The Elementary School Journal, 1931, 607-618. 
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